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« The rattling of carriage wheels, hoatse voices, and a|nounce my husband! Oh, the obduracy of that heart, 
loud knocking at the gate, filled me with great alarm.|which could resist my prayer! But my upbraidings still | 
My prophetic heart told me all: five of those legalised |rankled in hers. She furiously struck down my suppli- 
ruffians, whose grim visages are the index to their dark | cating hands, while she exclaimed, ‘ No! notif the little | 
character—those brutal executioners of a despot’s man-| wretch could save your soul from perdition!’ At the | 
date, entered our chamber. De Valmont started up, and |same instant a group of company entered the brilliant 
seized his sword, ‘ saloon, and she called loudly to her servants to force out 

« A lettre-de-cachet announced his fate: he was the|}the mad woman! Surely, surely, IT was indeed frantic, | 


king’s prisoner. Lifeless was I torn from his arms—Ijere Heaven permitted me to raise my desperate hand| 
never saw him more ! 


against the life its mercy had bestowed. With superna- | 
« Returning sense restored me to that mental agony |tural energy I burst from the servants, and snatching a 
which I blessed as the welcome assurance of approaching | gentleman’s sword from its seabbard, aimed at her heart. | 
death. When a few minutes had elapsed, I remembered | Daily, hourly, do I thank Heaven that my soul was spared | 
my child. I had last seen him in the arms.of De Val-/the guilt of blood. My uncontrolled passions had hur- 
mont, clasping his little hands, and imploring the hard-|ried me towards a dreadful goal, but my arm was held 
hearted ones for ‘Grace pour maman. It was the| back. 
prayer I had taught him to repeat at the grave of his| “From a long deep midnight of the soul I at Jength 
uncle. I longed to take from his little lips the lingering |emerged. As reason returned, I remembered that I bad 
kiss of his father. My child also was gone! And now|been a wife and a mother. But four years had elapsed: 
was my misery complete as the remorseless cruelty of|my child was no more—my husband was married! A 
my destroyer! Joy has its limits; but the human mind, | written instrument, which announced the dissolution of 
the young mind knows not its own capacities for suffering. | my marriage, confirmed the latter statement : of the for- 
I fancied that mine touched on the utmost verge of mor-;mer I had painful confirmation. With De Valmont I 
tal endurance at the death of my brother. But now— |renounced the world. I ought to say, it forsook me. I 
Oh! the deep, deep, overpowering agony of those mo-| was still young, but I sickened at life. My earthly des- 
ments, when the distracted mind has wandered from the | tiny was already accomplished. The world had been to 
enjoyment of reason, and not yet reached the bliss of /me a vale of tears, and [ was forced to turn my eyes on 
madness! When no tear cools the burning eye—when | the bright vista that was opening beyond it. I hoped 
no sigh relieves the suffocating bosom—when sorrows |that I had not long to live, and that when I died, De 
crowd round the heart in overwhelming concentration— Valmont would pity and regret me. Long, very long, 
when frightful visions gleam on the sight—when the | did these bitter and perverse thoughts cling to my mind, 
brain grows dizzy, while intervals of hideous sense deepen | but I lived to subdue them. 
its horrors. ‘This state was mine ; this wild, indescriba-|  “ The dark period of my life was passed in a large 
ble state, in which the mind feels (if I may so speak) all) gloomy building, among the mountains of Catalonia, 
the excruciating pangs of the soul’s thirst. | belonging to the Spanish estates of the countess. As I 
“ You are greatly affected, my kind young friends. It began to recover, I found that I was watched more and 
is a proof of the excellence of your natures. YetI would more strictly ; and this alone, I believe, inspired me first 
relate, not my sufferings, but the punishment of my with impatience of restraint, and then with the desire of 
errors. I had led a son from his mother’s arms—perhaps liberty. I acquired as much of the Catalan tongue as 
I deserved to lose my own. I still cleaved to my idols— | enabled me to converse with the solitary Pyrenean shep- 
so I was permitted to sorrow for their loss as one who herd I sometimes met in the course of my permitted 
had no hope. Do not weep for me, my sweet Monimia; | rambles through the sublime solitades around me. 
you now see me calm, soothed, confiding—and able to) “ A countryman of ours has said that Highlanders, 
say, ‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted.’ | pipes, blue bonnets, and oat-meal are to be found in the 
«As the paroxysm of mental suffering abated, I began | mountains of Auvergne, Suabia, and Catalonia; and I| 


to form some plans for the future. I was still surrounded ishall add, that wherever Highlanders are to be found, | 


by the emissaries of the countess, who informed me that there are warin affections, good faith, and generosity. 
the chevalier was in the hands of hisfamily, till measures!“ Why should I occupy your happy hours with the | 
had been taken to dissolve his illegal marriage. Adversity |story of my life’s vicissitudes? Long, very long, I 
had now emptied her quiver against me. I was not only prayed for 
wretched, but dishonoured. Mofiey was offered me, on | ee eS 
condition of retiring from France. Though my heart) = , 
was broken, my spirit was still lofty and unconquerable. and at length I obtained my wish. 
I vindictively spurned the mean-souled agent of the woman | as I was, my scrrows affected the mountain shepherd, | 
who dared to calculate the price of my honour, and to|and he assisted me to escape. I got to Barcelona, and | 
offer a sordid, beggarly compensation for my husband’s from thence to England, to Scotland, to Glenalbin ! | 
and my infant’s love. | What a change awaited me there !” 
« Hitherto I had retained some feelings of respect for; Moome here seized the hand of the lady with all the! 
the mother of De Valmont; but every evil passion of quick sensibility of youth; and weeping over it, bitterly | 
my nature was roused by this attempt to dishonour me, exclaimed, “ Ab, lady! lady! that God hinself should | 
and my soul was filled with the most malignant hatred— permit such suffering to you!’ 
the most uncontrollable desire of vengeance. Aloneand|; “It was for good, my tried, kind friend,” said Lady 
moneyless I journeyed to Paris, With the wildness of Augusta; “it led me to trust in Him, and that trust 
a maniac I forced myself into the saloon of the countess ; | relieved me.” 




















Poor, and a heretic 


my fears were lost in despair—my timid soul was armed| “I took up my sepulchral abode in Eleenalin. T was) 
with nature’s strongest instincts. I raved like a lioness| very poor, but my fiends were of the kindest. At first, 


robbed of her young—I was nerved by those powerful my life was gloomy and desolate; I experienced the) 
energies which rouses the feeblest animal to attack the hopeless, cheerless solitude of that heart « which has no- | 
most ferocious. What hada mother to fear who pleaded thing to love—nothing to care for—nothing to dream | 
for a child—a wife, who entreated for the husband of her about, and be happy.’ I was often wild, visionary, and | 
heart? For a few minutes all was confusion. I touched— superstitious ; for my ill-regulated sensibility was still 
nay, I shook, the guilty soul of that merciless woman ; painfully acute. But I fought the good fight, and I was | 
but I confirmed her cruel purpose. On this evening, as enabled to conquer. ‘Time and reason subdued improper | 
it happened, her hotel was splendidly illuminated for an |feelings—faith opened a heavenward prospect to my 
entertainment in honour of the royal mistress. ‘The | forlorn hopes—and, even on earth, bl&ssed me with 
company were beginning to arrive: repeatedly she or-|that humble hope which is the pledge of immortal peace. 
dered me to be gone. Whither could I go? I threw| “ AsI conquered selfish feelings, my heart again began 
myself at her fect—I humbled myself before her—I en-|to own the kinsman’s, the clansman’s claim. Year 
treated to have but my child restored, and I would re-'after year made me more and more poor; for I lost 
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another, and another brother; and at last all were Jost, 
To meliorate the condition of my humble friends now 
became the pleasant duty of my life; so again I num- 
bered days of usefulness, and nights of serenity ; and I 
became reconciled to life, for I felt that I lived not in 
vain.” 

I shall not attempt to describe the powerful and various 
feelings to which this narrative of Lady Augusta gave 
rise. She alone who had been the sufferer was calm, 
yet at times memory would burst the flood-gates of sor- 
rows long since past, but never forgotten; and her mind 

ee 


ler gushing tenderness, or overwhelming 


would sink un 
grief, 

Lady Augusta’s was a story which could bear no 
commentary. In few words she pointed out its moral; 
the fatal effects of passions, however laudable, indulged 
in defiance of reason and prudence. Her young audi- 
tors thought her judgment severe, but they were silent ; 
and Moome uttered only her usual ejaculatory, “och 


hone, och hone.” Long silence ensued ; every one was ab- 


‘| sorbed in reflection. Norman, who in spite of the inter- 


diction of reason, clung to the hope of alliance with his 
venerable friend, began to fancy that he might be the son, 
the nephew, or the grandson of one of her brothers. 
Moome thought the same thing; and as her foster child 
was the favourite, she made him the grandson of Do- 
nald. 

In a few minutes more the horn was sounded from 
Kenanowen as a signal for the boat; and the feelings 
of the party were relieved by the arrival of Montague. 
Well, [ have 
brought you some news to brighten your faces.” 

« What new impertinence from Castlebane,” thought 
Monimia. 

“ You see, ma’am, there is no man more friendly than 
your humble servant, when [.can serve a good neighbour 
without harming my own family, ma’am. So, as Minia’s 


“ So, so,” said he, “ you all look glum. 


‘}admirer, Sir Archibald, dined with me to-day, says I, 


‘Sir Archibald, pray what think you of my young friend 
Macalbin? Is he nota fine, tall, good looking fellow 1? 
Don’t you think a pair of colours would become him V?— 
So Sir Archibald asked farther about him; his inclina- 
tions for the army, and all that; and said it was a pity 
he should waste his days in retirement. And added, 
that for his own sake, and my recommendation, ma’am, 
a pair of colours were very niuch at Norman’s service. 
In the mean time, he would be glad to see him over te 
Castlebane, with me, ma’am ; and—” 

« And so the whole was concluded,” interrupted Mo- 
nimia ; who fancied she saw the perport of this manceeuvre, 
and felt as indignant at the patronage of Sir Archibald, 
as at the officious impertinence of Montague. 

“Tt was, Monimia, very much to my satisfaction ; and 
if Lady Augusta should need a small sum advanced for 
the equipment of our young friend, she would oblige me 
much.” 

Lady Augusta was scanning the eloquent features of 
Norman. ‘They were strongly expressive of distress and 
anxiety. 

“Tam certainly very much obliged by your well 
meant kindness,” said she, « but I have other views for 
Norman.”— Norman raised his radiant eves to her face, 
and pressing her hand, whispered, « Bless you for that.” 

«“ Other views, ma’am!—Other views!” cried Mon- 
tague, rising and sousing down again. “Oh, ho!— 
Pray let me ask what these views may be !—Bot, let 
me tell you too, ma’am, I can see as far before me as 
another. ‘I'wo words to a bargain all over the world, 
ma’am !” 

Lady Augusta could not perceive whither all this 
pointed; but the glowing cheeks of Monimia, and the 
resentful eyes of Norman, indicated more information, 

“My views are neither very ambitious, nor very ros 
mantie,” replied the lady mildly ; but I shall spare him 
as long as I can the most painful of all obligations—grae 
titude to a man he can neither esteem ner Jove.” 

Monimia looked up delighted, while Montague sul- 
kily said, “ meaning Sir Archibald, no doubt, ma’am 1” 

“My meaning cannot easily be mistaken,” replied the 
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lady, smiling softly ; “you are right in believing us very | “Ah!  Magh, Hugh,” cried he, 4 shaking his heed, while} «It would be misery to think otherwise,” said Nor. 
poor people, Mr. Montague ; and you know it is impru-|a sweet and sad sigh burst from his bosom: “ you forget | man. 
dent in poor people lightly to increase their debts. But |that poor Norman is a beggar, if even otherwise he durst} “Then good night, Norman. May all your young 








we cannot be insensible to your kindness. And now, if |lift his thoughts.” hopes be fulfilled ; for I am sure you can never be other 
you please, we will call another question.” | “A beggar!” cried Hugh, reddening ; “a poor man, | than the soldier of freedom and your country—the sol- 
~ «Oh, whatever you please, ma’am. To be sure Ij pe ‘rh: aps 5 but, thank God, no Macalbin ever was a beg-|dier of defence.” 

might have known what thanks to expect from serving | gar.’ at 

a ventleman; for Highlanders must all be gentlemen | « I—I am not even a—” Norman was unable to finish} “So these very extraordinary persons have declined 





” 


All rentlemen, though they want shoes to their feet !”’ | the mortifying sentence, and the piper eagerly clasping | our intended kindness,’ said Lady Gordon, leading her 

Monimia, colouring with indignation at this rude | lhis hand, exclaimed in a quivering voice, “ you are, you nephew, Sir Archibald, to the far corner of her dressing. 
speech, was about to make a smart reply, when Norman, |are a Mac albin, dear, darling Norman ; and, if I were a} room, in Castlebane; and speaking in a low tone, as if 
with a good natured smile, said, «it would be a sad thing jlady myself, as young, lovely, and rich as herse lf, which, |she remembered that “ walls have ears,”’—an exce llent 


to want both geod shees and good manners.” |however, I am not, | would—” hagere~se whether in national or domestic diplomacy. 

«© Well, well, I have no fault to find with your man-| “ You would be in love with me,” cried Norman “ Nay, rejected it, madam, and rudely, too,” replied 
ners,” replied Montague, somewhat softens d: “and [}laughing. And placing his hands: on the lips of the | the baronet, angrily, as if he wished to resent to his aunt 
am sure you must all know I have no possible motive for | piper, to stop the further efTusien of bis affectionate folly, the offence of these e Xtraordinary persons. 
wishing Norman oil the country but his own good; and|he softly added, “though neither very young, rich, nor| Matchless ingratitude !—T hey must be convinced 
nnmore could Sir Archibald.” lovely, your love is very precious to me; so don’t wish|that my offer proceeded from nothing but the purest 

Montavu tid too much; Monimia, in a glow of yourselfa lady; T like you better as you are, Hugh.” | generosity ;—but such are the returns ‘benevolence may 
youthful generosity, turned round and replied, «J -am | He walked hastily away, while Hugh murmured blessings expect. Lady Augusta, poor woman, has lived so long 
sure you one to have none; when that time does come fon him. | among low people, that she has confounded all received 
we shall all regret it.” | Norman saw that Moome and the piper had already, |ideas of proper and improper. I am told the young 

« Aye, aye,” said Montague; “but you see a mist is|in the abundance of their love, bestowed Monimia upon /man is rather tall, and well-looking, too, for one in his 


isin y ‘on the lak ; so you had best come home.” Mo- himself. He could not quarrel with a gift so desirable ; | way vr 
nimia rose, and inviting the party to what she called|and he knew that when the heat of their displeasure! “Tall enough,” returned Sir Archibald; “I believe 
her concert to-morrow evening, in the Druid’s isle, went {against the Gordons was abated, innate delicacy would ‘there i is no end of him. I know nothing about his looks 
away. jrestrain the advice of which the piper was now so lavish, |ahe looks insolent enough, I think.” 

After attending them to the boat, Norman began to} When he returned to the cottage, and beheld the mik | “T dare say.—Apropos, how goes on your affair with 
pace along t) ly beach, ruminating sweet and bitter! pale, penctrating countenance of his all-enduring friend, | my little favourite, the pretty Montague ?” 
fancies. That be loved, ardently loved, he could not} beaming with kindness on himself, with cheerful benevo-| Sir Archibald saw nothing very apropos in this ques- 
longer conceal from himsclf; and his spirits being wasted lence on all around, his own trivial griefs appeared but|tion; but after muttering somewhat like “confound 
with the melon ly recital of the lady, he gloomily pie-|as dust in the balance, and he blushed that he had felt | ‘her!’ he more articulately added—* I think very little 



















tured a life of obscure and fruitless toil, embittered by |them such |about the pretty Montague.’ 

hopeless affection; hopeless, because honour, pride, and} ‘The pri pos sition of Montague naturally led the con-|  «T fear so,” sighed Lady Gordon. “ Perhaps, too, 
the generosity of pure hment, forbade even the de-| vers aad at supper to the future prospects of Norman. | she insists on being cruel a little longer. Well—my 
sire of hope. He already saw that Montague, with the |The lady lamented the necessity which compelled her to | nephew is too gallant to wish to shorten a young Jady’s 
sordid calculation p rross minds, suspected not receive Montague’s friendly offices so ungraciously : and | lds iy of power; and, indeed, indeed, I sadly fear her de- 
only himself, but Lad ta, of designs as degrading fol it somewhat surprise d that Norman, whose young heart ' sire corre sponds but too much with his own: I fear he 








as hase. His spirit revolted from even the unm ‘rited | was so ardent in gratitude, seemed insensible to hin js, at least, as unwilling to abridge his own day of free- 
imputation of selfish baseness, and he tasked his reason | coarse, but well intended kindness. a 
to the controul of his growing love, not to its extinction;| “ Whatever be the fate of my soldier of fortune,” said| This obliging construction had all the effect on the 
for like most philosophers of twenty-one, Norman saw she, smiling kindly on him, “I ean never regret that he/ mind of Sir Archibald it was intended to produce. -. 
no p iety in eradicating a passion his reason could has attained the mature age of twenty-one, before he! Mrs. Montague presumed to reject the addresses of : 
command, enters on his perilous profession. Often with deep com- | man of his figure and consequence, was as nengner ig 
“f must deny myself the witchery of her society,” |passion have [seen young boys transplanted from the ‘able as provoking; and his self-love was gratified in 
thought he; and resolving to resolve to-morrow, (unless | bosoms of their families to the army, and made responsi- | believing that her affected coldness proceeded from his 
son s absence remarkable) to be absent | ble, as men and officers, for all the follies of children, If) real indifference and reluctance to surrender what he 
from le, he was joined by Hugh. these young creatures are pleasing and amiable, they are | called his freedom. 


“So, Gordon was wishing to commission yourself,|sure to be initiated into premature libertinism by the | « Who dare question your penetration, madam ?” said 
dear!” eried the piper, breaking at once into what oceu- | pernicious indulgence of their seniors; if they are petu-|he, with a smile which indicated returning good humour. 





pied all his thoughts. jlant and assuming, it is equally certain that the dawning “ Sad fellow!” sighed Lady Gordon, affecting to sup- 
‘So it seems,” replied Norman, who never now heard | spirit of eve generous ambition will be crushed by per- | press asmile: “TI am willing this should go a certain 
the name of the baronet without a mental spasm. petual sneers and mortifications, and often a foundation | length ; ; but you know how very, very anxious I am for 
“But the lady fweed Montague for it, as Moome un- | laid for future bad temper, and malignity of heart.” iyour marriage. She is really, after all, an exquisite 
derstood, The Gordons had always impudence enough |“ But—but—” cried Norman, and the rapidity of his| creature; very much admired, as you know, and pos- 
to take any thing upon themselves:—that they should |ideas out-ran the powers of speech. The lady again [sessed of every quality that can do honour to your fami- 


dare to offer ws their commissions !—No, no, darling, |smiled on him. “ Aye, you would no doubt tell us ‘of your ily and choice. No doubt her youth and beauty make 
you shall be the king’s soldier rather than Gordon’s offi- | hero. A splendid exception, I grant; but had he been a| |her assume a little in her day ; but your masculine sense 
<er.”—“I hope so; but, let me assure you, the lady’s jcommon officer, he could not have been Norman’s model. land knowledge of the world, teaches you to overlook all 
reply was very civil, I don’t know what you call | Besides, you cannot forget the education of this ‘illustrat; and even, I sce, sad fellow ! to find amusement in 
fucing.” jous sok lier, and his extraordinary father. In our age, the pretty airs she gives herself, with the man to whose 
~ «Qh, too civil by half, I dare say, Thank God, how-|rich and various talents go to the formation of a great authority she must ultimately bend. Alas! our poor 
ever, itis hersell! has the true spirit of Macalbin’s dochter ; | military character ; and splendid indeed are the talents sex! But my nephew is too generous to punish the dear 
r, ill as it would become me, I would have faced even | military glory attracts. Would that more useful glory | haughty creature for errors which are rather to be im- 
verself; seving there are few of my name left to know | vygre as alluring. But that yo will come,” added Lady | puted to her age than herself.” 


what a Macalbin should feel for a Gordon, —Painting and | Augusta, cheerfully ; for she who trusted in God, could} Sir Archibald, thus invested with power, forgot that 


‘ 
' 
i 


papering at Castlcbane too, as I am told, for I scorn to not despair of the ‘happiness of man. he was the man who, in a paroxysm of rage, had sworn 
ask, for Mrs. Montague. But, as Moome says, she has} “And do you think, then, war will ever cease, lady ?” | never to re-enter Dunalbin ; that he was the same per- 
yore sense and pride than to stoop to a Gordon. She! said Norman. son whom Mrs. Montague had, as she said, finally re- 


has taken my own advice before now; and I shall not) “I hope it will,in a great measure. Society advances | jected—whom she avoided by leaving her home; and 
be slack myself to tell her of the Gordons. They must with slow but sure progress. Human passions too often |to whom she, perhaps, prefe rred a needy, obscure, and 
not think to take every thing from us either ; black ‘retard its march, and sometimes make it retrograde; but! nameless uiventieer. His pride, his vanity, his revenge 
whigs !” | still it gains ground. WhenTI see how much man has triumphed ; ; and in spite of the generous pleadings ‘of 
Norman laughed outright at the angry violence of the | gained even during my span of life, I rejoice with san- | his good-natured aunt, he secretly vowed to punish— 
piper, and the influence he possessed with Mrs. Mon- guine hope. I have seen slaves emancipated, tortures | severely punish, the “ dear haughty creature” he longed 
tague ; and asked him what he would say to her. , abolished, education diffused, laws ameliorated ; that dark | to obtain ; ; and whose beauty, fdshion, fortune, and fine 
“Oh, I shall say, sure there is no haste for your own tribunal, which long filled Europe with terrors, nearly | ‘qualities, were to illustrate himself and his family. Lady 
marriage, darling, that I can see. You are not ould yet;|swept from the countries it enfeebled and disgraced. Gordon saw all this; and in another apropos question, 
and who knows what God himself may turn up for us. 'Many evils no doubt somewhat counterbalance these | she understood that he meant to be in the way of Dun- 
I know him myself who loves you better than his own | blessings; and nations, like individuals, are apt to pause | | albin, and hoped he would take charge of some music 
life. He is not to be named with a Gordon :—so I hope | (upon the calamity, and overlook the benefit; though I for Mrs. Montague. 
and trust—” ‘trust the former will be temporary, and the latter perma- | This brought to recollection the last scene at Dunal- 
Meaning yourself, Hugh?” said Norman, trying to nent. In the last twenty eventful and perilous years, |bin ; and he suddenly replied—<I don’t know that I 
smile, while a thrill of delighted consciousness ran | though Frenchmen have lost, and Englishmen suffered, "| shall be that way to-day.” 


through his frame, No, meaning yourse//, Norman.” | trust mankind has gained.” “Will you not?” said the lady, carelessly ; and she 
») y 
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perceived her ground was again lost. “ A servant will 
take it. Perhaps you are going by Loanbane 1—By the 
way, 1am told Buchanan’s girl is grown up a prodi- 
gious beauty. What does the judge say a 

« That she is, indeed, extremely lovely!” exclaimed 
Sir Archibald, with great animation. 

« Oh, you have already discovered that, have you? I 
know you have a hawk’s eye for beauty ; but let me 
conjure you—I am serious, now, nephew—to be merci- 
ful. The father is a decentish sort of a man; and her 
mother was a person of family; besides, if the fair Mon- 
tague take it into her pretty little head to be jealous— 
Lord have mercy upon us !”—and the lady held up her 
hands, and threw up her eyes, ludicrously deprecating 
such a terrible consequence, while her gratified nephew 
smiled in conscious power. But he resolved to be mer- 
ciful to Flora, at least for the present; for though a 


jealous mistress is nearly as amusing and gratifying as a nt _ Go 
lady, smilingly pushing him into a closet which opened | the 


jealous wife, the jealousy of the former may lead to very 
troublesome consequences ; and Lady Gordon made an- 
other “ apropos” remark about a certain mortgage, called, 
in the family, the “ Marshall mortgage.” 

«'These rupees are certainly very charming things, 
Sir Archibald ; and the dear creature has such immense 
expectations, from that overpowering personage, her 
brother-in-law; besides, I should not wonder if the for- 
tunes of her family centre in her. Her cousin was al- 
ways a puny thing; and I had a letter only yesterday 
from my good friend, Dr. B , for I can be indifferent 
to nothing likely to affect the interest of the dear girl.” 

« And I should not wonder if Miss Sinclair thwarted 
her a little,” said Archibald; who now, that his hopes 
revived, began to resent the double game that lady was 
playing. 

“ Who? Ursy ?” said Lady Gordon, with a smile of 
calm contempt; “you have nothing to fear from poor 
Ursy.” 

But Sir Archibald recollected, that at the age of seven- 
teen, the matured charms of Miss Sinclair, and her still 
more matured talents, had nearly deprived him of the 
freedom he now valued so highly ; and he secretly bl>ss- 
ed the memory of his vigilant tutor, while he thought 
Ursy no contemptible rival, even to his aunt. 

« Pardon me, madam; but in cunning and meanness 
Miss Sinclair is nearly equal to any body I know.” 

Lady Gordon coloured at this ill-constructed sentence, 
while she hastily retarned—* She cannot deceive me, 
however—she dare not: I disdain all cunning and mean- 
ness; but I trust penetration and honesty will be suffi- 
cient to traverse all the arts of Miss Sinclair. God help 
a person of my candid, unsuspicious temper, when op- 
posed to low, artful people!” and the lady sighed deep- 
ly; but seeing her nephew about to depart, she quickly 
recovered, “ 

“ Have you seen Macpherson about the farm of Loan- 
bane ? I think he offers very handsomely. He is really 
an industrious kind of person—well deserving of en- 
couragement; so I presume you do not hesitate about 
warning the Loanbane people?—but it is for you to 
decide.” 

“Surely, madam; but they make a cursed whining 
about crossing the Atlantic, and traveling in winter—” 

“ Foolish ercatures! they would be ready to begin 
work against the season,” interrupted Lady Gordon. 

“ So, I don’t care if I indulge them,” continued Sir 
Archibald; “as it will not be convenient for Macpher- 
son to enter till Whitsuntide.” 

“Oh, pray do indulge them, poor creatures! The 
storms of a winter passage must needs be terrible. By 
the way, how does your friend Mansel like Castlebane ! 
I hope he finds it agreeable ! I assure you I would wish 
our Belle no better fortune: he is really a very pleasant 
young man. I suppose I am not to be let into gentle- 
men’s secrets; but yet I should like to know how that 
lady stands in his good graces. I would be far from ad- 
vising a breach of confidence; but we are all friends, 
all have the same interests i 

“Then I believe Maria has the best chance in the 
end,” cried Sir Archibald, bluntly ; for now, that his 
own affairs were discussed, he cared very little about his 
sister’s. ‘She has him all to herself, for six weeks to 
come; if she does not make him in love up to matri- 
mony in that time, she does not deserve the opportunity 
I have given her.” 

“Oh, fie! fie! nephew,” cried Lady Gordon ;—* but 
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you think it is Maria he is partial to! Dear creature !—|should be very cautious how I employed flattery with a 
all frankness and vivacity, wearing her soul in her! person of your penetration.” 
js “ Aye, it would be a poor thing if, at my time of life, 


I only wish my 





face 
. “Poh! vou forget that I am only her brother,” cried/I could not see through a flatterer. 
Sir Archibald ; and Lady Gordon was so much accus- | Minia could sce some folks with her brother's eyes.” 
tomed to puli off the beauty, talents, and fine qualities) “I wish she could,” said Lady Gordon, very sin- 
of her nieces, that she had, indeed, almost forgotten. 
«“ A sad, saucy brother,” said she, smiling; “ but see, 
who comes yonder ?” said 
“That fat soul, Montague—souse, sousing on his|* for the syrup you sent for my cold, and your civil card, 
horse like a package of his own pins; pray, let me jI assure you a tine business-like hand she writes, Lady 
escape by the back of the house.” 'Gordon.” Lady Gordon darted a very gracious look at 
« Do, and take a dinner with the minister; for if you her humble companion. 
are at home, he will stay till he sicken us all, good man. | to look on every thing in this house as 
But don’t you esteem that young lady very fortunate, | belonging to the family at Dunalbin,”’ said Miss Sin- 
who, throwing off her wild falcon in a pet, finds a good, | clair; and Montague gave thanks where thanks were 
convenient fat man, to spare her pride, and ‘lure the |due—and though tady Gordon had never before heard 
tassel-gentil back again.’ Go, go, coxcomb,” added the |of the syrup, and the business-like card, she rejoiced at 
cood ellects it had on Mr. Montague’s cold, and or- 
to the passage; “I shall promise for you.” Sir Archi-|dered Ursy to send other two pots to Dunalbin. 
bald kissed he: hand, and escaped, as Montague entered | When Montague had ate of the grouse, and the heath 
by the other door. )mutton, and given his opinion, he found himself so com- 
“ Well, my lady, I am come to learn your commands, | fortable, and in such good humour with Castlebane and 
as you sent a second time,” said Montague; “ though I|its inmates, that he resolved to make another attack en 
have no very agreeable news, I can tell you a his invulnerable sister, and at least compel her to attend 
“Hush! hush! my dear sir: I will not hear a single |the Northern Meeting, which the ladies painted in co- 
word till you have taken refreshments after your long|lours so attractive. But he took leave, without once 
ride ;” and looking into the closet to see if the coast! inviting the baronet to Dunalbin. A person less fruitful 
was clear, she found that important post already occu-}in expedients might have been somewhat disconcerted 
pied by Miss Sinclair. «So, Ursy !” said she, and turn-| with this oversight; but as Lady Gordon, with her own 
ing to her guest—* How miserable will Sir Archibald} honourable fingers, tied a silk handkerchief over the 
be at missing you! but if I hope to be forgiven, I must leravat of the ci-devant pin-maker, she whispered in his 
send to the hill in search of him. It was but this morn-|ear, « Now, my dear sir, lam going to do a very silly 
ing he made us almost expire, laughing at your excel-| thing ; [ believe there is some truth in what you men 
lent joke on Macpherson. Poor Ursy got such a fit of accuse us of; we cannot keep a secret—at least from 
coughing as raised her asthma and wheezing: I was! those we esteem. If you tell tales, I shall be sadly rated. 
sadly afraid, I can tell you, for the good creature wears|Qur young men are resolved to have a fishing tent 
apace.” |piteched in Glenalbin. ‘They have laid out a delightful 
“ Miss Sinclair wheezing!’ cried Montague ; “I)| week in angling, shooting, boating and giving rural en- 
thought she was too young for that yet.” itertainments tu the ladies. The girls know nothing of 
«“ Oh, she is not old, sir: not much beyond your own | it, and you must be equally secret with Mrs. Montague, 
years, I think: I have heard her called more ; but I don’t} till you lead the dear creature to the tent, and give her 
think she can be much above fitty.” a gay surprise. Now be secret, or I am a rained wo- 
“ Filty !? cried Montague, petrified ; “ I would not! man—but I am sure [ may depend on your prudence.” 
have thought her thirty-five.” | Montague was delighted with the idea of gay society 
“Oh, dear, sir!” replied the lady, smiling; “I am) without expense, entertainments, secrets, surprises, and 
sorry I let out secrets, if that be the case; but you know his implied superiority over the clever Lady Gordon ; 
maiden ladies have many little ways of preserving their | for Montague did not know that most women, like most 
bloom; and very pardonable it is, sir.” | men, will very vigilantly guard a secret, when they have 
“«“ Aye, aye,” said Montague, shaking his head, and|any interest in doing so. He promised perfect secrecy, 
breathing a most important discovery through his nose, | and rode off with very complacent feelings towards him- 
while he pressed his lips together. “ But now, my lady,} self, Lady Gordon, the heath mutton, and the projected 
as I am here, I must just say, once for all, shake hands | alliance. And the discovery, too, into which his clever- 
and part friends. Monimia will not hear of Sir Archi-| ness had betrayed Lady Gordon, was subject of self- 
bald; and I am worn out with pouting and sulking at/congratulation; for the housewilery talents of Miss 
her. We who used to be so agreeable, like father and| Sinclair, her business-like hand, and above all, her un- 
child—never to meet but to tease each other—I can’t jremitting, but unobtrusive attention to his comforts, and 
bear it, I can tell you. I may say [ have not had a|his opinions, were beginning to sap some of the out- 
peaceable, comfortable meal, this fortnight.” | works suspicion had reared round his bachelor heart. 
“Then you shall to-day, my dear sir. Nay, I will} 
take no refusal. We have uncommonly fine potted) When Mrs. Montague first appeared in the circles of 
moor-game, and excellent five year old heath mutton.| Bath, Lady Gordon resided in that city. The birth, 
As you are a breeder yourself, I must insist on the opi-| fashion, and above all, reputed fortune of the young 
nién of so good a judge. So, pray, drop all these odious | beauty, attracted the attention of her ladyship, who was 
matters. Oh, my dear, worthy Mr. Montague, what/looking out for a wealthy alliance for her nephew. Sir 
anxiety do these young folks give to us! Were Sir! Archibald, who, for reasons no less cogent than endless 
Archibald to become the dupe of any artful, needy girl| debts, mortgaged estates, and the wishes of his aunt, 
—and there are many such persons, both men and wo- | (who was ill-natured enough to refuse to advance an- 
men, let me tell you—I would die of shame and morti-| other shilling, even for what he called his most necessary 
fication. By the way, that young man would not accept} occasions,) was obliged to think of marrying, graciously 
my nephew s offer. Was not that very strange, sir! I} said, «+ Let this be the woman.” It was sooner said than 
aim quite at a loss, I profess, to account for his reasons.| done, however; but after the death of Mr. Montague, 
Does it not seem very strange, sir?” and the report of Monimia’s pecuniary disappointments, 
« Rather ;—but I have done what I could, my lady,! matters assumed a more favourable aspect; the love of 
to see Monimia happy, and settled in a proper station ;| Sir Archibald was now perfectly disinterested, and this 
and if she does continue obstinate, what can I do more ! | circumstance could not fail to influence a young, open 
I would be glad to see Sir Archibald, at all times, were | and generous nature. 
it only that he is a good neighbour; but if she will be} Mr, Montague, who left his beloved charge exposed 
displeased, what can J do? However, ase you insist, |/to the many perils attending the high, but dangerous 
will give my opinion of the mutton; though I am but a| gifts of beauty and talents, was anxious to save her from 
poor judge, for all your flattering.” the still greater evils attracted to the head of youthful 
“T never flatter, Mr. Montague.” jexperience, by the uncontrolled possession of great 
“ No more you do, my lady, or I promise you I would | wealth, and the real disposition of his fortune was to 
not have the opinion of you I have.” remain a secret, even to herself, till she had reached ber 
«“ Allowing I could flatter, sir—an art J detest—I|twenty-second year. If this secret was to remain such, 


}cerely, 

| a? " 
« Now, I should thank you, I bel: 

Montague, as that lady entered with refreshments, 





eve, Miss Sinclair,” 
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it was necessary that it should be kept from the family 


of Monimia, and Montague alone was acquainted with | 


the romantic but well meant project of his dying bro- 
ther. When Monimia recovered froin the first agony 
attending her irreparable loss, she was surprised, and 


even hurt, at the neglect her deceased friend had shown. | 


Her whole fortune consisted of six thousand pounds, 
vested in her own name, when Mr. Montague first judged 
it necessary to fix her private income. ‘This appeared 
a very paltry sum to one accustomed to indulge in un- 
bounded expense and unbounded expectations; but Mo- 
nimia felt the unkind neglect which left her poor, much 
more than ber actual poverty ; and the selfish rapacity 
discovered by her relations, who Joaded the memory otf 
her benefactor with the most illiberal abuse, by rousing 
her generous energies to his defence, soon restored her 
to juster and happier feelings; and she saw that she was 
still rich, if she chose to consider herself so, for she still 
possessed the power of doing good. 

“How much is done with incomes even narrower 
than mine,” thought she; “how many clergymen, and 
well born well educated men, rear families to respecta- 
bility, and even to fame, on more slender incomes. How 
many persons, wurtured in all the habitudes of polite 
society, and addicted to its most humanising and delight- 
ful pursuits, live, and give pleasure, and enjoy it, with 
far less command of money.” 

Thus happily reasoned Monimia, while her active 
fancy portrayed a life of cheerful solitude among the 
peasants of her beloved native country. She saw her 
sober, maidenly board, sometimes embellished by the 
presence of the refined and enlightened ; while around 
her education was diffused, morals improving, habits of 
industry forming, and the taste for order, comfort, and 
decency rapidly followed by their existence and enjoy- 
ment. 

Meanwhile Montague gave her the warmest assur- 
ances of kindness and protection, and as she firmly re- 
fused all pecuniary obligations, he could only contribute 
to what he thought her happiness, by expensive and 
useless presents, and by throwing around her, as far as 
he could, the same appearance of splendour which had 
distinguished her during the life of his brother. These, 
and some other circumstances, excited suspicion in her 
mind ; she formed conjectures not very far from the 
truth; and anticipated, with benevolent malice, her fu- 
ture triumphant refutation of the calumnies of her rela- 
tions, and the pride she would feel in showing them, 
that he who had made her rich, had also made her happy 
by well judged concealment. 

Lady Gordon was not less penetrating. That a man, 
so dotingly fond as Mr. Montague, should leave the bulk 
of his fortune to an illegitimate brother, already rich be- 
yond all his capacities of enjoying wealth, while he left 
the lovely young creature for whom he lived and died, 
dependent on that coarse-minded brother, seemed impos- 
sible; and by her peculiar industry that lady soon ar- 
rived at the truth. But when an inquest of dowagers 
and matrons sat on the character of the deceased nabob, 
and loudly declared him guilty of injustice, Lady Gor- 
don said, “ that his furtune was his own, and no doubt 
he had his own reasons.” 

‘Fhese ladies could have easily overlooked his neglect 
of Miss Glanville, but that he had neglected her who 
had been for a few hours his wife, and who was conse- 
quently his widow, roused all their sympathies; for 
many dadies, not much younger than their husbands, are 
haunted and tormented by the melancholy idea, “ what 
shall become of them when deprived of the dear guod 
man they cannot survive.” Now, every body knows, 
that “ what shall become of me,’’ means, nine times out 
of ten, “ what shall I do for money.” 

The desertion of the world, and the unkindness of 
her own relations, who never saw her, but to traduce 
the memory of her husband, and to exhort her to crdéi- | 
wate his brother, made Monimia feel, with lively grati- 
tude, the little nameless soothing attentions of Lady 
Gordon, who had admired her when prosperous, and 


now that she was otherwise, said she loved her; and |lady—*«Sir Archibald, and his sisters, the charming |ing to the feelings of others, 


she eagerly accepted of Danalbin as a temporary resi- 
dence. It was described as remote, solitary, inaccessible 
to strangers, and never visited by the family of Gordan. | 
Monimia found it all, and mere, than she anticipated ; 
and here she resolved to abide, and carry into practice | 
her scheme of benevolence, So Montague took the 


H 


leastle, and a farm, in lease from Sir Archibald; and 
| Lady Gordon secretly blessed the romance of the “ dear 
\creature,” which permitted her to enjoy her town par- 
ties, and push the interest of her nieces with the least 
| possible detriment to interests more important. 

But when she heard of a tall, handsome young man, 
who had dropped, as it were, from the clouds, to beconie 
the daily and hourly companion of her niece elect, when 
she understood, from the correspondence of her old and 
faithful servant Macpherson, that the fine dark eyes, and 
the rich and ever mantling bloom of this Adonis, were 
conveying unutterable things to the young solitary, she 
resolved to push northward with all convenient speed, 
and to renew the disinterested address of her nephew. 

Monimia was now enlightened as to the real views of 
Lady Gordon. She had often heard her characterised as 
an heir and heiress hunter; one of those persons, by no 
means uncommon in high life, who, to the utmost indif- 
ference about their relations, unite great attachment to 
their family, and restless ambition for the aggrandise- 
ment of those they do not even love. The family of 
Gordon was her ladyship’s own family, and Sir Archi- 
bald was the son of her sister, as well as the nephew 
and heir of her husband. She had intrigued as violently 
for the honour and glory of the husband she hated, as 
she now did for the aggrandisement of the nephew she 
despised, and for the same reason—they were hers. 

By well-timed, skilful employment of flattery, threats, 
reproaches, and promises, Lady Gordon had led her ne- 
phew to acquire some knowledge of those sciences at- 
tempted by men of fortune, and she now employed the 
same means to rouse that perverse, obstinate, something 
in his character, which made him slight every good in 
his power, and pant after whatever seeined unattainable. 
Her ladyship had seen a horse, a dog, a groom, or a mis- 
tress, in the possession of another man, convert her in- 
dolent nephew into a little Alexander; and when the 
prize was gained, the satiated hero would sit down and 
yawn that there were not more admired dogs, horses, 
and mistresses, to struggle for and win. Now Lady 
Gordon rightly concluded persevering ambition an infal- 
lible means of success, whether in the pursuits of the 
schoolboy, or the grown gentleman, and she hoped Sir 
Archibald would yet yawn as heartily over the possession 
of the haughty Monimia and her fine fortune as he did 
over Highflyer and “ La Piquante.” 

When Sir Archibald and his friend returned from the 
hill, on the day that Montague dined at Castlebane, her 
ladyship, using the privileges of her age, joined them in 
the little parlour, where they devoured their late dinner. 

« Mr. Mansell, [ have to beg that you will give Maria 
no more of your verses. ‘They absolutely turn the girl’s 
head. She has sung and played me deaf, trying to set 
them, and really she has been very successful: but the 
cadences are remarkably harmonious and—” 

« She docs me too much honour, madam,” interrupted 
the poet, smiling complacently, “but I shall certainly 
obey your ladyship’s injunction.” 

“If you wish Maria to keep her senses you must— 
apropos, we have been talking all day of your charming 
idea of the fishing-tent in Glenalbin. There is poetry 
in that too. Landscape, boating, music, shooting—it is 
realty delightful. Pray, where did a town beau like you 
acquire that rich fancy, and elegant invention ?” 
|" Mr. Mansel smiled, and bowed, while he disclaimed 
these high gifts—* but really the idea of the fishing-tent 
had escaped his recollection. It might, however, be very 
pleasant.” 


deceived—till very—very lately. Poor Sir Archibald is 
fairly cut out, for all his pretensions, and knowledge of 
the sex. Mrs. Montague is beyond Sir Archibald’s reach, 
I fear.” 

“Still your kind fears, madam,” said the baronet, with 
a resolute fierceness that delighted his aunt—* Mrs. Mon. 
tague is as much in Sir Archibald’s reach as he chooses 
to make her.” 

“ Hey day !—here is boasting, Mr. Mansel. Well, if 
the vain wretch do not make good his threats, we shall 
certainly enjoy a laugh against him.” 

Mr. Mansel retired to change his hunting-dress, a 
ceremony he had not used for the last week, and Lady 
Gordon followed him up stairs, As his chamber door 
stood open, he heard her ladyship exhorting Maria to 
leave the grand piano-forte, which that young lady re- 
fused to do. P 

“ Maria, I command you to come and make tea for 
me ;—I shall really lock up these verses.” 

«“ Well, if I must, I must,” replied the young lady; 
who used the pretext of her frankness and vivacity to 
declare violent admiration for many young men of a cer- 
tain fortune.—“ But is he returned !—What a charming 
fellow !—Oh, heavens !” 

Maria did not know that she was overheard, but her 
aunt believed it was possible, nay, she hoped it; and she 
chid her frank niece, not so much for her feelings, as the 
giddy avowal of them. 

“ Fond little pug,” thovght Mansel. “So she is in 
for it too ;’’—and he brushed ‘down his hair in a thicker 
shade over his forehead and eyes, and hastened to the 
drawing-room ; and the new air was played and sung 
twenty times over, if an air may be called new which 
was newly written down from the singing of an old 
Highland woman. 

Mansel continued to dance, sing, flirt, and romp with 
Maria and to give her verses; Bella was jealous and 
sullen, a circumstance very propitious to the duration of 
his love ; Sir Archibald was as determined to gain Mo- 
nimia from the obscure Macalbin, as he had ever been to 
obtain “ La Piguante,” from the Duke of 3 and 
Lady Gordon thought herself a woman of no mean 
talents. 

About this time Buchanan returned from the Low- 
country. He had most conscientiously raised the cry of 
«No popery,” but no one responded ; and he complained 
loudly of a general deadness of public feeling. Greater 
personages have uttered asimilar complaint, but with less 
reason, for Buchanan’s “ Babylon Exposed,” remained 
unsold ; but what was worse, no catholic priest, no shadow 
of a priest, for that would have been enough, disturbed 
the grateful tenants of Craigillian. 

Before returning home with her father, Flora went 
from Eleenalin to spend a day of happiness with her 
friend. It was the day after Montague had given his 
opinion of the heath mutton at Castlebane. 

“Most opportunely come,” cried Monimia, as she 
entered the breakfast parlour; “ you will see my brother 
sublime ; in his third manner, as the painters say.” 

Mr. Montague seemed indeed very much disturbed, 
aud Flora fancied his bad humour extended even to her- 
self. Instead of the familiar chuck under the chin, and 
the kiss with which he sometimes met her, accompanied 
by a friendly caution not to form extravagant hopes, as 
he was not a marrying man; he sulkily replied to her 
enquiry after his health, and without looking up con- 
tinued his breakfast. She also thought Monimia more 
gay than cheerful, and she was right; for Monimia, 








« It was certainly your idea, but Maria is perhaps more | 
tenacious of these things than yourself. You know the 
love of romance is a little pardonable at eighteen. Sos! 
I must indulge the girls ;—therefore arrange your plan, | 
and as the idea was your own, let the execution be the | 
same. Command us all; you are master here.” 

“I value the honour of your commands too much not 
to exert myself to the utmost, madam,” said Mansel, | 
bowing on the lady’s hand, as he flew to give orders. | 

“ We shall be a gallant little society,” resumed the 





| 


Montague, and her Macalbin beau.’’ 


ashained to feel that a person who possessed so little 
power to confer delight, should be able to interrupt her 
tranquillity, strove to conceal beneath the thin guise of 
artificial gaiety, the uneasiness she could not banish from 
her mind. 

Montague had much of that hard peremptoriness, 
which often adheres even to a good natured man, accus- 
tomed to no society, save his own menials; and whom 
neither interest, duty, affection nor good breeding have 
turned to habits of gentle compliance, or graceful yield- 
But Monimia was neither 
his shopman nor his kitchen maid, and she was.indiffer- 


“Her Macalbin beau,” cried Mansel, laughing and | ent about being his heir: therefore, with her, his power 
looking back, while Sir Archibald angrily raised his eyes | was powerless, and his persuasions vain-; and he became 


from his plate. | 


* Oh!—you thought Sir Archibald was the happy 
man?” replied the lady—«I assure you T was equally | 


importunate. 
mulish pertinacity, with which the domestic tormentor 
continues the ceaseless, meaningless importunity, which 


He, however, wanted that coul, obdurate, 
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often enables a weak mind to wear out a stronger and 
more amiable one, and triumphantly to wring forth the 
half angry, half disgusted, « For God’s sake do as you 
please ;” and whenever he became angry, or, as he said, 
jost patience, Monimia withdrew, and by prohibiting all 
conversation on the subject, escaped solicitation till an- 
other visit to Castlebane stimulated his vanity to a new 
attempt. He possessed another agreeable quality, in 
common with many persons who pride themselves on a 
greater share of sincerity than their neighbours ; under 
pretence of “telling his mind,” and abhorring every 
thing that savoured of deceit, he ventured every sugges- 
tion of a narrow, vulgar spirit, and covered his offensive 
rudeness with the specious veil of superior honesty and 
frankness. The implied threat of employing this amia- 
ble quality against the family at Eleenalin, and another 
nearly akin to it, though of less pretension, which he 
called being “as plain as pleasant,” had obtained from 
Monimia many little compliances, alike repugnant to her 
judgment and inclination. It is somewhat unfortunate, 
that persons whose sincerity is thus uncontrollable, 
should oftener have occasion to offend the feelings of 
others than to discover any thing very candid or amiable 
in their own transparent minds. Now this formidable 
class of persons prove very troublesome companions, 
when offended with those whom delicacy or good breed- 
ing will not permit to usurp similar privileges, and Mo- 
nimia often felt it so. The stale and ungenerous threat 
was again held out, and she firmly refused to attend 
Lady Gordon to Inverness. 

«So, you won’t go—won’t you!—You won’t go !— 
Well, I shall be at the bottom of this before I eat or 
sleep; I shall see who take upon themselves to advise 
you, and deceive you for their own wicked ends—I shall 
tell some folks a piece of my mind.” 

Monimia, too angry to fear, indignantly exclaimed— 
“Surely! and welcome. Tell what you please, sir. 
But let me first tell you I have no adviser—in this affair 
I need none. I can see whither all this altercation tends 
—you do not even seek to conceal it; and as ‘telling 
minds,’ is the order of the day, Ict me now tell you, I 
will never be more to Lady Gordon, than I at present 
am. Now go to Eleenalin, if you can do it, disgrace 
yourself and me, and insult Lady Augusta Macalbin by 
the most unworthy suspicions. Long have I tried to 
save you the shame of outraging the feelings of that ex- 
cellent lady—more I ought not to do. But I will tell 
her the truth—the whole truth—and she, who is ali can- 
dour and indulgence, will acquit me of intentional error | 
of the wish to offend her, she can never suspect me, for! 
she knows that J at least have been bred in the habits of 
a gentlewoman.” 

Monimia had never said any thing so harsh, and the 
benevolence of her nature was shocked at the momentary 
violence of her resentment. 

“ So, I suppose the habits of a gentleman teach folks 
to say what they don’t think! Well, thank God, { am 
no gentleman,” said Montague sulkily. 

«“ Not so,” said Monimia, “ the habits of a gentleman 
sometimes restrain the expression of offensive thoughts, 
but they still oftener prevent illiberal surmises from pol- 
luting the mind itself. A gentleman speaks delicately, 
because he thinks nobly.” 

Though Montague was displeased at hearing his 
frankness and sincerity represented in their true colours, 
of rudeness and ill-breeding, he was more alarmed at 
the high tone his refractory sister had assumed ; and he 
began to deprecate the indignation he had excited. Many 
are the advantages the calm and the firm possess over 
the passionate. Their patient forbearance is as certain 
to provoke, as their firmness is to overawe, and every 
way they triumph. Even the puny matice of the lesser 
imps of evil, when compelled to minister to the gracious 
being they hate and obey, affords momentary amusement 
to the benevolent master spirit. Monimia, though not 
ill-natured, was often entertained with the whimsical 
irritation her good temper and forbearance produced in 
her brother-in-law, who chafed the more Joudly that no- 
thing opposed him. 


In this state of things Flora entered. Montague, 


alarmed at the open defiance which met his threat—at 
seeing the hobgoblin which frightened the naughty child 
discovered to be a man of straw, and contempt succeed- 
ing terrified obedience, thought all was lust, and kept a 


Monimia, who was reluctant to entertain ber friends | ones, the young friends arose with the bright sun of the 
with her domestic broils, found employment for Fiora, | following morning. Horses were ordered ; and in a short 
till breakfast was over, in taking a sketch of a particular |time they were joined by Norman and the piper, the 
scene opposite a distant window. When some minutes | latter carrying a basket of cold provisions, that they 
had elapsed in the same inauspicious silence, she ap-|might make their mid-day repast in any pleasant spot 
proached her sulky brother, and taking his hand, said,!among the hills. It was the delight of old Moome to 
in a coaxing voice,—* Why, my dear sir, should you (fill his basket with rural dainties, and her pride to be told 
wish that poor tender J should be the first dish served that no Low-country cook nearly equalled herself in 
up to the gossips at Inverness. I am quite sure they curing mutton hams, and making Highland sausages. 
will find Miss Sinclair and yourself much more substan- | When Monimia’s servant ha! added some wine to the 
tial fare.” Monimia knew, that though Montague re-|contents of this basket, and a hunter's bottle of brandy 
solved against marriage, nothing pleased him more than | for the sole use of the carrier, they set out, Norman on 
to hear it was possible he might marry and have children, | foot, attended by a favourite wolf-dog, the ladies on horse- 
and so disappoint all expectants, herself included ; for | back, and Hugh closing the procession. After emerging 
Queen Elizabeth-like, he showed abundant caprice with | from Glenalbin, and ascending for some time by an un- 
regard to his successor. He smiled feebly, and she added, | formed mountain path, they entered the elevated, wide, 


“ You know turtle and venison always precede sweet- 
meats,” 

“ Meaning vourself for the sweetmeats, no doubt.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Aye, you are sweet, God knows—very sweet !”— 
and he shook his head and twisted his thumbs, pleased 


and dreary moor on which the fair was beld, and which 


nearly fifty miles in circumference. Monimia attended 
at this fair, that her presence might encourage the rude 
manufacture she had endeavoured to establish. She had 
no hope of any purchaser, save herself, and when the 


was regarded as the most centrical point in a district of 


to fancy himself a very iil-used man, whom a vigorous | young and hitherto unemployed girls gathered round her, 
effort of prudence enabled to conceal his just indigna-|triumphantly displaying the gay patterned gowns and 
tion, lest its expression should drive its object to mea-|shawls just obtained from the Low-country pedlars, in 


sures still more desperate. ‘The sullen fit however went | exchange for coarse woollen stockings and caps, her eyes 





off, and he was desirous to speak, though he scorned to! sparkled, her cheeks glowed, the habitual benevolence of 


make advances, |her nature rose to momentary rapture, and she eagerly 

“ Oh, sister Anne, see you any body coming,” cried | exclaimed, “ Ah, this is delightful!—this is something 
Monimia at length, as Flora still gazed through the case- | like a developement of the principle of industry, feeble 
ment. “ Yes, yonder is Williams.” and imperfect indeed, but it is still something. Yonder 

“« And the letters,” cried Monimia, “ now for a rise of ;is Mr. Buchanan advancing with a preaching face to tell 
stocks or a tender billet from the dear one ; as I hope for jus of the influx of luxury and vanity ; but I really think 
smiles and good humour, the first my husband, when I|the pleasure these good girls dertve from their novel 
get him, and he gets into parliament, shall daily and | finery, is a very honest pride in their conscious efforts. 
nightly repay with his vote, and for the last, Miss Sin- |‘ I am quite sure,” added she, in her imperfect Gaelic, 
clair ” “fT am quite sure, Catharine, you are as proud of winning 

“ Don’t Miss Sinclair me, madam, though it’s hard to your gown as wearing it?” 
say what I may do, if heartily provoked—I am but filty| “That I am, lady,” replied the Highland girl, to whom 
years myself.” |this enquiry was addressed—* any body might wear a 

“ Or, by’r lady, inclining to three score.” gown.” 

“ No, fifty-six only ; make it a day more, if youcan.! “Aye, indeed, Catharine, but you lave won it,” said 
But if perverseness makes me do a foolish thing, it shan’t the mother of the girl, pressing forward—* and God bless 
be with a Scotish woman, I can tell you, so let me hear herself who taught you how to do that—many might 
no more of that Miss Sinclair; there's too many rings | have given you a gown, but that is once and away, and 
in her horn for me.” jan obligation to the bargain—where that lady has put 

“ So, marriage is a foolish thing—and a Scots woman | you on earning, when you please, and what you please 
too—and then the elegant figure borrowed from your |—and don’t think the worse of Kate, lady, because it is 
grazing trade—oh, gallant Englishman.” | put out on herself, for she would have put all out on us, 

“ Have done now, Monimia, I won’t be made a fool | had we allowed her—but her father would not suffer her 
of, I say: let me hear no more of Miss Sinclair.” i till next fair.” 

«“ Flora,” said Monimia, “ you know Miss Sinclair ts “You are a good girl, Catharine—a very good girl, 
justly proud of the Celtic blood that flows in her noble | and I love and honour your affectionate spirit,” said 
veins, pure and unmixed since Julius Cesar made her) Monimia, kindly looking on the blushing girl; “and 
ancestors retire to the mountains, Now I fear my brother | your mother is quite right—nothing can do us any per- 
thinks her of Pictish origin, for every little child in Scot-| manent good but what we do for ourselves. To assist 
land knows that short race had very long arms.” jand direct you all how you may best struggle for your- 

“And painted faces too, Monimia, had they not?’’ | selves, if I were able to do it, would be my dearest plea- 
enquired Montague, who, ii common with many persons | sure.” 
educated in humble life, entertained a sort of religious} She then entered into conversation with the humble 
horror at a woman who painted her face; and not con-| merchants at that remote fair, and was rejoiced to hear 
tented with despising it as a folly, regarded it as a vague ithat if the goods were of equal quality, they could not 
undefined crime, deserving execration and abhorrence. | fail to find purchasers, and even an increasing demand, 

“Oh, no—she is no Pict in that sense—I must do| while they were afforded at so cheap a rate. 
her that justice, for she once did as much for me.” Norman having gallantly preseated his companions 

“I am sure,” said the bewildered Montague, “ Lady | with ribbons of the « Macafbin tartan,” to tie down their 
Gordon told me as much.” 











| cottage straw bonnets, was honoured with permisston te 

“Aye, she daubs pretty freely herself—in the dark | fix them on; and Hugh was made equally happy when 
style. So she wished to spoil poor Miss Sinclair’s pre-|the considerate bounty of Monimia permitted him to treet 
ferment ; I suppose she added rings to her horn too—did all the women and children with fairings, and to earry 
she? Her ladyship is somewhat of a jockey, I know.” | home a shaw! for Moome and gaudy glass beads for little 

“Truly I can’t say, but I should think Miss Sinclair} Mary Fitzconnat. 
does not look nearly so much as fifty. However, women} “ You rob yourself, Hugh,” said Monimia. «Now, 
are a mystery to me, and to any plain man, as I take it ;|since you treat every body, and reserve nothing for your- 
—so the less one has to do with them the better, I be- | self, I must be permitted to treat you: tell me what you 
lieve.” love best.” 

“ Your very humble, and thrice obliged servant,” cried| “ Yourself, darling,” replied Hugh, gallantly lifting 
Monimia curtseying ludicrously, as she retired with her | the old ribbon Norman had just displaced ; “ and this is 
friend, who had agreed to remain at Dunalbin for that jall I will take—if, with your leave, [ may. Proud [ shall 
day, and on the next to accompany her to a fair in the | be to tie it to the chanter of my own pipe.” 
neighbourhood, and afterwards to visit a cascade in aj “ You are as gallant as disinterested,” returned Moni- 
distant valley, which Norman had represented as a scene |mia; “so yours be the trophy, dear Hagh.” Hugh 
of unmatched beauty. bowed, when thus endowed, with all the courtesy of a 





sullen plodding silence. 


Gaily anticipating the same pleasure from this little|knight of chivalry, “It shall not leave that, darling 
excursion which they had often experienced in similar {till the day you marry, when you shall give me a new 
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streamer with vour own hands—of the Macalbin tartan, 
too—for that is my darling colour.” 

The cheeks of Mouimia glowed with rosy confusion 
—her heart thro! and delighted 
feclings—hber eye sought the ground, while that of Nor- 


bed with strange, hew, 


man for a moment triumphed in her emotion, and a 
quivering sigh burst from a heart surcharged with bliss, 
In a moment she recovered, and turned away, affecting 
to laugh, while she said, “Truly you are a gallant 
piper! and I promise you we shall never quarrel about 
the chequer of a ribbon.” 

“T hope not, dear, I hope not,” replied the piper, 
bing his hands, and regarding Norman with an arch look, 
which Monimia fortunately did not perceive. 

Monimia sprung lightly on horseback, afraid at that 
moment to receive the least assistance from the man who 
had awakened the fearful beating of her heart; and fol- 
lowed by blessings and adicus trom all the poor people 
gathered at the fair, the young party proceeded 
« Cascade of the Goshawks,” so named in the language 
of the country, from one of those rare birds having long 
‘ that overhang the waterfall. 


rub- 


to the 


frequented the lofty cliils 
After rapidly crossing the dreary and far-extending moor, 
they ascended other mountains, and at length entered a 
deep, narrow, unpeopled glen, the haunt of the eagle and 
the roe; and beheld a landscape of wild and picturesque 
beauty, not the less attractive that it had hitherto escaped 
the vigilance of tourists—never been visited by tittering 
parties, peeped at through op ra-glasses, nor copied into 
red morocco portefcuilles. 
When they had long lingered round this enchanting 
scene with that hearifelt and nearly silent admiration 
which precludes the necersity of conjuring up raptures 
and turgid bursts of wonder and Hugh 
turned the horses loose to graze, and spread the contents 
by fi 


verdure 


enthusiasm, 


of his basket in a sweet recess, sheltered niastic| 


rocks and shrubs, aid preserved in the liveliest 
by a clear brawling stream. As they reclined round 
the joyous spirits of Monimia broke 


A light, versatile, and fugitive 





their mossy bo 
forth without restraint. 
charm pervaded her inanner and her conversation ; play- 
ful grace marked every movement, and fascination lurked 
in every smile; and at times the blushing softness of 
new-born passion threw round her a spell yet more dan- 
verous and irresistible. Norman forgot all his wisdom 
and resolutions, and his heart tenderly echoed her roman- 
tic wish of, “ living for ever under these shades with those 
While Flora mingled ber sweet full voice | 
of the rushing stream, singing many | 


she loved.” 
with the sound 
snatehes of old 
panion with rearing a little ideal cottage on every pic- 
turesque point; and at the head of the glen the mansion 


melodies, Monimia amused her com- 


of him who was to rule in love, and diffuse through bis 
silvan territory industry and intelligence—all the lowly 
virtues, and all the blessings that follow in their train. 
To Monimia no scene was so lovely as the picture of 
human happiness ; the felicity of mankind was the most 
attractive of all sights, and the accompaniment of blue 
smokes rising among the trees, domestic animals brows. 
ing on the slopes—the mill, the smithy, the hamlet 
school, and the fairy group paddling in the stream, were 
all wanting to complete her favourite landscape. While, 
with the magic of fancy, she created these, and imparted 
warmth and cheerfulness to the lonely void, Hugh came 
forward ; and as he had done every thing the most vis 
gilant affection could suggest for the accommodation of 
his young friends, * wondered how the market would be 
going!” Norman easily understood this hint, for he 
well knew the piper’s fondness for markets ; and after a 
courtly affectation of reluctance to leave the party, Hugh 
went back to the fair, 

They continued to stray through these romantic soli- 
tudes, at every advancing step catching some enchanting 
feature of the landscape, till gaiety subsided into that 
soothing and tender complacency awakened it 
feeling minds by the tranquil and minute contemplation 
of beautiful nature. From soft and indulged reverie, 
the visions of the painter and the raptures of the poet, 
they were suddenly roused by the baying of dogs, the 
cheering of huntsmen, and the thick beating of ap- 
proaching footsteps; and a hunted deer, plunging 
through a thicket, threw himself in despair among the 
party, as if from them it sought protection from its 
enemies. 


ever 








while Norman called off the dogs, which had now nearly 
come up with the exhausted animal. He was joined by 
the huntsmen, who, though somewhat dissatisfied at the 
loss of the game, which their dogs had accidentally started, 
assisted him in calling them off from pursuit; and ere 
their masters approached, the panting deer had parted 
down the steeps, crossed the stream, and bounding up 
the opposite heights, sought his mountain haunts. 
strangers were Sir Archibald Gordon, Mr. Mansel, and 
some other gentlemen, with a long train of servants and 
dogs. Monimia would gladly have spared so many wit- 
nesses to her romantic expedition; but it was now too 
late to escape, and she quietly listened to the apologies 
offered for the late alarm and congratulations on so for- 
tunate a rencontre, 

Motives of curiosity had led the strangers to a High- 
land fair, and there they had been informed by Mon- 
tague that his sister and another young lady were visiting 
the « Cascade of the Goshawk.” "The same idleness and 
ennui which brought them to the fair made them follow 
Sir Archibald to the glen, a water-fall, and two young 


ladies. 


ed the young beauties who, now in the height of agitation 
and alarm, appeared in a blaze of loveliness ; this was the | 
wolf-dog of Norman. ‘This animal was uncommonly | 
large, handsome, and docile; and a very great favourite | 
with Norman and the family of Eleenalin, for he was 
the last gift of the emigrants of Glenalbin, who, from | 
respect to their chiefs, had preserved the national breed, 
when it was nearly extinct in every other part of the) 
Highlands. 
The family of Gordon was not originally Lighland ;| 
but Sir Archibald, when in Eneland, affected the chief-| 
tain, as that character procured observation, if not dis-} 
tinction ; he kept a piper, and two or three fierce looking | 
servants in the Highland garb, which he sometimes at} 
balls and masquerades assumed himself, the better to 
assert and keep alive his feudal dignity. Now, the pos- 
session of a Fingalian dog was a most important element 
in the composition of a chieftain, and was, besides, quite 
a new thing, calculated to excite interest, envy, and cu- 
riosity, long denied to the vulgar acquisitions of Arabian 
horses, Irish hounds, Italian singers, curious wines, and 
Spanish jennets. He therefore accosted the dog’s master | 
with great politeness—expressed surprise that he had not 
favoured him with a visit at Castlebane, and unbounded 
admiration of his fine dog. Norman, though gratified 
by the praise bestowed on his favourite, was deaf to the 
baronet’s plainest hints; and when Sir Archibald de- 
clared a vehement desire to possess such another dog, 
and enquired whether it were possible to obtain one, an- 
swered that he feared it was not possible. “ My poor 
Luath is the last of his race,” said he caressing the ani- 
mal, which recalled so many soft recollections: “he was 
bestowed on me as a pledge of parting friendship; he is 
all that remains of what was once very dear to me.” 
Sir Archibald said no more, but he secretly resolved 
to obtain the dog, by whatever means. 
As the party, before their departure, stood to admire 
the cascade, its glittering arch of foam, reflecting every 
bright, changeful, and splendid colour in the beams of| 
the evening sun, the wild birds were seen to flutter | 
round, and brush the spray as they sought their aerial} 
dwelling. The elegant species of faleon from which the 
cascade took its nanie was become so extremely rare, that 
Sir Archibald was instantly fired with the desire of be- 
coming the envied possessor of a goshawk. The wish| 
to oblige and to render happy every sentient thing that 
he met, was one of Norman’s strongest principles and 
most cherished habits; and to console the baronet for) 
the want of the wolf-dog which had captivated his fancy, 
he determined to procure him a young goshawk. He 
knew that no one could, with such ease and safety as) 
himself, scale or descend the steep and fearful precipices 
where the falcons nestled, and stealing away unperceived, 
he entered on his perilous enterprise. 





The | 


But a rarer sight rewarded their toil; and Sir) lasted only for a moment. 
Archibald encountered an object which infinitely surpass-| 


| proclaimed her fears, and earnestly entreated her to turn 
‘back. The whole party paused for an instant; but Sir 
Archibald, affecting to treat the enterprise as in no wise 
hazardous, urged them to proceed, his servants having 
aiready found the ladies’ horses. Flora, however, refused 
to advance, and ran towards the base of the cliffs, whither 
Monimia, secretly blessing her, gained courage to follow, 
and the gentlemen, thus compelled, also turned back. 
Norman had now obtained the object of his perilous 
| pursuit, and bowing and smiling from the dizzying height 
| where he stood, to reassure Flora, he quickly descended 
| the clifls, and darting down the tangled steps, joined the 
|party at the foot of the cataract. With a side-long 
|glance Monimia tenderly reproached his temerity, and 
| expressed her joy at his safety. 

| “TJ little thought to alarm you so much, my dear 
| Flora,” said he, “I imagined that you were going on, 
and that I would soon overtake you ;” and he gracefully 
presented the young goshawk to the now delighted 
| baronet. 

| Sir Archibald’s pride in this desirable acquisition 
When he had admired the 
bird, and felt it was his own, beyond the power of 
chance, he turned to Norman, saying, “ What a pity, 
sir—as you were at the nest—but you had taken the 
whole.” 

“ Though I feel little remorse for taking one member 
from the family of the ‘rock pirate,’” replied Norman, 
smiling ; “ these ladies would never have forgiven me for 
robbing a poor bird of all its young.” 

It had been well if this affair had dropped here, but 
Sir Archibald, piqued at the indifference Norman showed 
to his implied request, prepared to scale the cliff himself. 
The more he was dissuaded from so dangerous an ex- 
ploit, the more obstinate he became, and it was now evi- 
dent that to gratify his spleen he was determined to hazard 
his neck. Having an idea that the best cure for this 
very common species of noble daring, is entire indiffer- 
ence to both danger and the glory, Monimia affected 
total unconcern, and proposed going on, concluding that 
the self-willed hero would care very little for a solitary 
triumph. 

«“ Oh, no, no!” cried Flora, and with all the simplicity 
of innocent inexperience, she implored him to desist ; 
not aware that the heroism of some men owes its origin 
to the fears of women, and that when the latter cease to 
be cowards, the former forget to be brave. Imputing her 
humane concern to a softer reason, the baronet graciously 
soothed this “ amiable and very flattering alarm ;”’ and 
without attempting to allay her fears, by lessening the 
danger, made light of encountering it. Though tempted 
to laugh at the simplicity of her friend, Monimia pinched 
her arm, and attempted to drag her away, but Flora 
would not stir, and had every one deserted the hero, she 
would have remained alone to watch for his safety. 
Her fears added a new motive to the desire of obtaining 
a bird, opposing the entreaties of friends, and spiting (as 
he imagined) the man who had just hazarded his life to 
oblige him, Sir Archibald sprung forward. 

Norman had hitherto kept very quiet, but he now 
begged the baronet to oblige him, by waiting till to- 
morrow, as the ladies were so desirous of getting home. 
Sir Archibald would not wait a minute, and was certain 
the ladies would excuse him. 

“Then I must get the birds for you,” said Norman, 
very gravely, “I cannot suffer you even to attempt it.” 
:” exclaimed the baronet angrily, 


“Not suffer me! 
“and why not?” 

«Because you cannot go with safety; all my life I 
have been accustomed to range among these clifls—and 
when on them my head and my footing must be steadier 
than yours.” 

Instead of admitting the truth of this probable state- 
ment, Sir Archibald answered only with a look of dis- 
dain and proceeded, and Norman followed him. Mo- 
nimia, who had now lost all desire to leave the cataract, 
heard this altereation in an agony of fear—the more 


Surprised at this abrupt absence Monimia looked anx-| distressing that delicacy and timid consciousness forbade 


iously round on every hand, and through the holes of) its expression, and forbade her to assume the mien of 
the tangled underwood perceived the daring adventurer| indifference, while every nerve was on the rack. But 
suspended in mid-air by the frail support of the shrubs; when she perceived that Norman was rapidly following 
which sprung from the ledges or crevices of the rocks, | the headstrong baronet, she bitterly repented her silence, 
Her colour faded, and a sickening horror seized her heart ;| and wished that she had used the entreaties that her 
but distressing consciousness held her silent, while Flora,| heart whispered, and to which it also promised success. 








«Oh, save it, save it!” cried Monimia, in great alarm; 


to whom she pointed out the appalling spectacle, wildly!“ And could my cold pride hazard a life so precious, 
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she gazed in that awful suspense which arrests every 


rather than speak one little word?” thought she; while| ration. ‘To be refused a dog, to fail in the agempt of| the circle of the parlour fire, but languish and fail to 


climbing a rock, to lose a nest of birds; and above all,| charm when transplanted to the colder atmosphere of the 


function of life, and keeps the soul fixed in the agony of|to be leveled with “any human creature,’ might have} drawing-room. 


intense expectation. 


For some time Sir Archibald ascended with great agi-| excited his deepest displeasure. 


lity, proudly declining all aid from him whom the pure 
spirit of benevolence attracted to his steps, and rudely 
commanding him to go back. Norman disobeyed in 
silence. They had now reached a considerable height, 
and Sir Archibald looked down on the yawning chasm, 


Flora was now returned to her home; and in the fol- 
lowing weeks Norman had abundant opportunity to act 

He sullenly persisted in escorting Monimia to her|on his honourable and wise, though painful resolution, 
home, though from the moment they emerged from the} of avoiding the society of her who oceupied so large a 
glen of the Goshawk, and the strangers took leave, he|share in his thoughts. As if she understood and ap- 
exchanged not one word with the remaining party. There| proved his motives, Monimia also visited Eleenalin less 
are few minds that can discharge themselves from the/ frequently ; and, except on the Sunday evenings, when 


ruffled his temper even in his calmest hours, and now 





and upward on the impending cliffs, became giddy, stag-| restraint and uneasiness produced by the ill-humour of} she was in the habit of reading the church service to the 


gered, and grasping the foot of Norman, they fell to- 
gether, breaking down the branches that shot over the 
abyss with a tremendous crash. 

‘A deep groan now burst from every bosom, and after 
an agonising pause every one sprung forward, the 
strangers to Sir Archibald, and Monimia, to find the 
mangled body of her friend, while Flora sunk nerveless 
on the grass; forgotten was the woman’s delicacy, for- 
gotten the strangers’ presence, as Monimia, in distrac- 
tion, threw herself by the insensible Norman, clasping 
him in her arms, and by wild starts pouring forth all the 
eloquent ravings of passionate tenderness, and vehement 
grief. 

As if her voice had power over death, Norman opened 
his eyes, to see her he loved hanging over him with un- 
disguised tenderness ; and, pressing the hand on his late 
still, but now delighted heart, he feebly smiled, while he 
whispered—* My blessed Monimia, compose yourself, I 
am not hurt.” 

«Are you not, Norman, my own dear, dear friend ?” 
cried she incoherently, and streaming tears relieved concen- 
trated agony. ‘Oh! I fancied you murdered in my pre- 
sence; merciful God, what a blessed providence!” and 
her heart quivered within her at the immensity of the 
danger he had escaped, and from which she could scarcely 
yet believe him free. 

Even at that solemn moment the heart of Norman 
throbbed with transport, and a sweet delirium involved 
every sense, as he dropped his wounded head on her 
shoulder, and whispered his ardent thanks. His next 
idea was Sir Archibald, but Monimia was prevented from 


companions ; and the young friends, if not equally angry,} lady, they seldom met, and never but in company. 
were at least as silent as himself. The gay pennons of the fishing tent were now seen 
When they reached Dunalbin he alighted, and, unin-| streaming among the cliffs of Kenanowen, and the ro- 
vited, followed Monimia into the house; while Norman! mantic swell or dying murmur of distant wind instru- 
took leave, and hastened to the piper, who was waiting} ments were undulating in eve ry breeze ; while the in- 
his arrival on the beach. | habitants of Eleenalin devoted themselves to more than 
Hugh had heard from the servants of the alarming | ordinary seclusion, From: boyhood, one of Norman’s 
accident at the cascade, and after demonstrating his joy| greatest pleasures had been the cultivation of a little 
at the escape of his beloved young friend by a very cor-| garden, which he had enriched with many rare plants 
dial shake of the hand, he gently chid him for venturing | from the mountains; and while the gay party occupied 
his life for 2 Gordon, “ had he broken his neck it is little| his solitary and favourite haunts, he divided his time be- 
more than he deserves—I woyder myself who would|tween his books, music, and the management of this 
mourn him ?”’ spot, where he gave Hugh a very beneficial example of 
“T would,” said Norman, “had I not endeavoured to} industry, neatness, and arrangement; and almost shamed 
prevent it.” him out of the half lazy, half proud «I can’t be troubled,” 
«It is a pity!” replied Hugh sarcastically, “and he|—the national reproach, from the banks of the ‘T'weed to 
wants our poor Luath too, I’m told; but you would} John O’Groat’s house. 
surely see him curst first ; confounded whigamore '” | Yet Norman often delighted to listen to the enchant- 
“T am fortunately reduced to no such alternative,” | ing melody flung back from the rocks and hanging 
returned Norman, laughing; and, to end the discourse, | woods; or trembling on the wave, from which it stole 
he enquired the news of the fair. “ Oh, little but Mrs.| new sweetness. Still oftener did his eyes wander round 
Montague’s marriage with him; all full of that!” and} the walls of Dunalbin, and seek “ the dweller of bis se- 
among the gay throng that daily resorted to 


orman peceived the cause of Hugh’s bad humour. lcret soul,” 
“ People must talk of something,” said Norman, with| the tent; for Mansel, by diligently studying the useful 
affected carelessness. ihints of Colonel Thornton, had united good cheer and 
« Aye, so they must; so you don’t believe it, dear ?} comfortable accommodation to more sportsmanlike plea- 
No more do I: I faced every one who said it. 
tended her home, though.” 
When they landed, they were met by Moome, eager} change of newspapers, books, and notes, was all the in- 
for news from the market. | tercourse between the castle and Eleenalin; and his 


“Oh, nothing but buying of Low-country round hats) sarcasms on “ gentlemen hunters, afraid of wetting their 


He at-| sures, and thus attracted all the ladies and officers from 
|the neighbouring fort. Meanwhile, Hugh's daily inter- 








answering his enquiry by one of the gentlemen who came | and trowsers,” cried Hugh, indignantly ; “ scarce a bon-/ feet,” the only intelligence between the islanders and 


to his assistance. 


|net or a philabeg to be seen now—an ill mecting to) their fashionable neighbours. ‘The character of the pre- 


“TI see, sir,” said he pointing to Norman’s clotted hair,| them !—throwing off the garb of fathers they will never|sent dweilers in Glenalbin did not harmonise with the 


“the innocent have come worst off;’-—Monimia started | be like. 


and turned pale—“ but thank God it is no worse with) 


us.” lthe cords with her but then—severe frost and snow it| 


“Tt would be foolish in a man to complain of a broken 
head, who had just escaped a broken neck,” replied 
Norman, smiling; “IT am truly glad Sir Archibald has 
escaped so easily—these blessed branches saved us 
both.” 

Monimia was not easily alarmed, where pain only, 
without danger, was apprehended; and exerting her 
spirits, she cut off the clotted hair, and assisted the, 
stranger to wash and bind up the wound, which, théugh | 
long, was not deep. 
When the stranger returned to his party, Monimia 
still hovered round her patient. “Who would not! 
choose to be wounded every day to engage the cares of| 
so weet a physician ?” said he, tenderly. 

Monimia had now recovered all her self-command, and | 
though she smiled on him with great softness, she re-| 
plied with some gaiety—* there is more chivalry than | 
wisdom in that wish; but chivalry has long been the) 
excuse of folly; and tell me how could such a prewc | 
chevalier enter on any enterprise without the sanction | 
of his lady? Flora forbade—”and starting, she for the 
first time, recollected Flora. “My poor Flora!” cried 
she, running to mect her, and lavishing on her all the! 
kindness of an overflowing heart ; weeping and laughing, | 
chiding and congratulating, Flora threw herself into the 
arms of Norman, whom she kissed with all the inno-| 
cent familiarity of their early days; and they walked) 
together towards the bank where Sir Archibald was| 


| Norman Maca!bin, I cannot tell you whether I was most | 


What will the countries come to at last, [| piper’s ideas of society and neighbourhood, and he daily 
Even our own lady—and I never went over) felt greater impatience for their departure. 
The sporting party had remained ten days, when the 


wonder? 


was, I grant, the very winter you went first to Ballyruag. | piper landing one evening in Eleenalin, joytully accosted 
‘ My good piper,’ says she, ‘let me beg of you to wear| his young friend,— 

trowsers and a hat to defend yourself from the cold; at} =“ Well, the gentlemen hunter 
least, till summer—poor creature, I shiver to look at you.’ joy go with them, and her who sent them away. 
“Tow do you mean!” ! Norman, so.newhat 


are to decamp at last— 


CHuire 
grieved or angry to hear Macalbin’s dochler speak to me| anxiously, 

inthe manner. She who should have known better than | “Oh! only Mi r 
to affront any of my name, by calling him a poor crea-| Ursy’s cousin, that’s all. 
ture! and supposing that I[—unworthy as I am of those} way of Glenalbin, and set off for Glen Moriston, where 
I come of—would shrink like a Saxon slounge from a/the chaplain of the regiment married them in her nurse's. 





un off with the lieutenant, Miss 


Pretending to be going the 


blast of cold, or a whirl of snow drift ;—but I faced her| But every body says he had oaths of her long since, 
for it, and told her that, with her leave, divi a Low-| though her aunt wanted to deny it. When two days were 
country comfort, or a breeches, should ever go on my} gone, news came to Castlebane, where there was a strong 
Highland limbs. ‘T’o be sure, I did get the rheumatism} party of ladies and gentlemen. The lady was passing 
that year; but what signified that? Moome herself took | from faint to faint—to crying out her eyes; Gordon 
it very ill of my lady.” raging, and swearing, calling for his pistols to shoot the 
#3 Marry, yes! that I did,” cried Moome: “ part with/ lieutenant ; and, Mansel quite affronted, and, in a high 
your philabeg!—turn a Low-country mongrel !—you passion, setting off, whatever the lady could do; for she 
could not be such a deg. Och, my heart, that her| would marry him to Belle or herself, rather than lose 
father’s dochter could advise you !——but she was not] him, they say.” 
long of that mind, I warrant. No, Hugh Piper Mac-| “That is all very wonderful,” replied Norman; “ but 
piper, sooner would I lay a stone to your cairn, than see} in the mean time where is Luath ?” 
“Tuath!” exclaimed Hugh; “is he not with your- 
self? My good Father! the Gordons have stolen him. 
t teil you, dear, how I stopped a few minutes 


you disgracing yourself and your clan with a Low-| 

country breeches.’ 
Norman smiled at the imaginary insult offered to the} Did I no 

blood of Macalbin, and left his affronted friends to con-|at the New Inns to hear the news of Castlebane, and 

dole with each other, while he hastened to amuse his} taste one glass with Gordon’s groom !—since, I never 

other solitary friend with the*adventures of the day.| saw him.” 

The wolf-dog was indeed lost, and his master nearly 


seated, surrounded by his friends. They congratulated} More than usually silent in mixed society, it was in the) ndeed 
the baronet on his fortunate escape, and’he coldly re-| little domestic circle his social feelings found utterance.| inconsolable ; though, in pity to the anguish and self- 
turned the same compliment to Norman, and again For the entertainment of the lady, did he “treasure up| upbraidings of Hugh, he suppressed his feelings and 
thanked Flora for the very flattering interest she had every trait of individual character, geuerous sentiment, spoke of hope. All the evening was the shrill whistle 
lor playful wit. ‘To strangers he was known only by the; of the piper heard among the dells and hills of the glen ; 


manifested in his safety. | rd a of | 
«“ You owe me no thanks, indeed,” replied Flora, with | good-humoured facility and open smile, expressive of but Luath was far from Glenalbin, and at midnight Nor- 


simple earnestness ; “I could not help feeling the same| pleasure, at their eflorts to be wise or witty ; to her, by| man forced his disconsolate attendant to return home. 

anxiety for any human creature in the like danger.” great powers of observation, and those delightful con-| Next day the search was renewed ; and taking different 
. ° ; ‘ ° ~ - 4 ‘ , eee f ‘ epee r ; 

Sir Archibald by no means relished this rustic decla-| versational talents which amuse, gladden, or improve| courses, they traced a wide tract of country, but with s 
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returned to Eleenalin, exhibiting a very ludicrous pic- 


CLAN-ALBIN., 





better success; and, exbausted and forlorn, Hugh again |had arrived from the Glanville family, to escort Moni-| reproach, while he veiled his moist hand. “Can you 


mia to England. “She must have found means to in- 





— 





doubt it, indeed ?” cried Flora, in a voice of astonish- 


ture of distress, as he wept and wrung his hands, exclaim- |form these mereenary creatures of the supposed fortune, | ment; “ it would be very extraordinary should he not 


ing—“ My Luath, my darling, my dog of dogs !—a bad |either from pure malice, to thwart my family plans, or | wish to see Mrs. Montague before she goes; 


meeting to thei that set their evil eyes upon my dar- 


ling !” 


Norman would not permit himself to think that any | with the fury of impetent passion: for Miss Sinclair | 


person, pretending to the name of gentleman, cou 


j 
a 


tion as stealing a dog, vet his re- 





stoop to so base an i 
gret for the favourite 
and the remembrance of Luath was only effaced by more 
On reaching home, he saw Moni- 





animal was not the less poignant ; 


important interests. 
rhia’s fairy shallop anchored to the decayed willow, and 


| se" ; . 2 A ee 
jto facilitate her own design on that grinning idiot, Mon- 
ltazue—probatly both.” Her ladyship almost stamped 


|}was now beyond her power, having established herself, 
|for the winter, in the house of a clergyman to whom 
|she was related: and Monimia having yielded her own 
|secret feelings to a sense of propriety, and gratitude for 
the tardy but still welcome kindness of her family, was 
jnot likely to be influenced by the desires of the lady of 


” and she 


| placed his hat on his head, and pulled bis arm within 
|her own. 

A glow of pleased surprise overspread the face of 
| Monimia when Flora entered so accompanied, and her 
betrayed heart felt more than its wonted flutterings when 
she saw the pale face, and deep, calin dejection which 
evinced her triumph, and awakened all her latent ten- 
derness, “Oh, that I durst speak peace to that warm 
and noble heart,” thought she; “bid it repose all its 


with a thrill of joyful expectation, hastened to the cot-|Castlebane. Finding herself thus outwitted by her own |cares on me, and seek their oblivion in my true regard.” 


tage. He found ber in carnest conversation with the 
lady, trembling and agitated, her face wearing the glister 
of newly shed tears. He could instantly have withdrawn, 
but starting up, she pressed the hand of the lady to her 
lips and her bosom, emphatically pronounced the word 
“ remember!’ and, while tears streamed down her face, 
gave him her hand in silence, and then hurried from the 
room. Norman rose to follow, but the lady called him 
back, and made some frivolous enquiries about Luath. 

“T see your eloquent eyes are imploring explanation,” 
said she, at length. “ We are doomed to lose our amia- 
ble friend—at least, for some time.” 

Norman covered his face with his hands, and leaned 
his head on the table, while he faintly uttered—* I ain 
sorry to hear it.” 

“Tt is impossible that her family could remain insen- 

They have 
claimed her from solitude, and the improper protection 
of Mr. Montague, to introduce her to that society she 
was born to benefit and grace.’ 

The lady could not fail to perecive the overwhelinine 
distress of Norman. Her heart felt every pang she was 
forced to inflict, and warmly sympathised in the suffer- 
She saw the stifled heaving 


sible to her many virtues and fine qualities. 


ing she could not remove. 
of his bosom, and withdrew to afford his young grief 
the relief of tears and sobs. Still concealing his con- 


his boat, 


vulsed features, he also arose, and rushing to 
pushed off to the mildle of the lake; where, abandon- 
ing it to the waves, he gave himself up to momentary 
despair, Monimia, lost to him for ever, was the over- 
whelming suggestion which tore off every disguise, and 
discovered the fearful extent of her power, and of his 
How eas’, till now, had been the practice of a 


delusive self-denial ! 


misery. 
till now, unseen, he could hover 
' 


round he:; at sunrise brush the dews from the path 


where she had wandered at twilight, and inhale the fra- 
grance of the wild flower which spreng beneath her steps. 
int blazing windows 


At sunset he could gaze on the dist 
of her chamber, a: d, lover-like, imagine to himself her 
successive studies, pleasures, and occupations. But the 
unknown dreaded future was to be a dreary blank, from 


which faney could draw no image to cheer or to solace. 


When he had obtained the ascendancy of his tumul-| 


tuaus feelings, he steered for the isle of the Druid, to 
indulge the gentler mood of his sadness, and seek its 
antidote amid the lonely scenes of recollected felicity. 
A votume of Shakspeare lay open on the table of the 


little rustic bower; for in the woes of her favourite fe- 


male character—the tender, trustful, and all enduring|say you are sure I never will.” 


Imogen—Moniinia had been trying to forget her own 
peculiar gricfs. The leaf was folded down at that beau- 


ful passage— 





“T did not take my leave of him. but had 


Most charmin; ere [ could tell him 
How I could think on him at certain hours— 
Such thoughts, and such ;—or have charged him 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
TIT” encounter me with orisons,” &c. 


x things to say: 


While Norman ru his eve eagerly over these pathetic 
lines, still wet with the sympathetic tears of Monimia, 


and placed this precious volume in his bosom, something in token of acquiescence ; and at the same instant Nor-{ 


resembling hope sprung up in his heart; and the lady 
had the satisfaction to see him calm, if not contented. 
Norman did not sorrow alone. ‘The reported depar- 


creature, her ladyship could only resolve on hastening 
to England, to support, by her own presence, the report 
of Mouimia’s engagements with her nephew ; though 
in doing so, she left the “pin-man’s” fortune exposed 
to the machinations of Miss Sinclair. 

As the kind letters of her relations urged Monimia to 
an immediate journey, she had bidden farewell to her 
maternal friend on her late visit to Eleenalin. In the 
overflowing tenderness of that parting moment, her in- 


*|most feclings had been revealed; and amid tears, sobs, 


and all the agonies of a delicate mind, she had, in bro- 
ken sentences, poured the confidence of her bursting 
heart into the indulgent bosom of the lady; and was 
betrayed into that confession so terrible to a female na- 
ture—that her happiness—her peace—was in another's 
keeping. 

“To you, dearest lady,” cried she, still burying her 
face in the bosom of Lady Augusta; “to you I confide 
all ny weakness—to you give up the conduct I can no 
longer govern ; yet, dearest lady, do not despise me. I 
could not have been so mean, had I not sometimes ima- 
gined that Ais tenderness invited and sanctioned my— 
Oh, no! all good, all amiable as he is, I 
could have died sooner than give my unsought heart 


” 


my esteem. 


even to him. 

“ Danghter of my affection!” said the lady, pressing 
the tear-swollen face of Monimia still closer to her bo- 
|som, “may Heaven accomplish all your sweet hopes ; 
lor should its wisdom require a sacrifice so painful, give 
lyou strenath to renounce them, and tind happiness in 
la] 
jo! 
| 
| 





obedience to its will. Did the fate of both rest with me, 
it would be the blessing of my age to unite two hearts 
already united in mine. 
your ingenuous avowal, my dearest love, though very 
| precious, is also very alarming to me. Young—uncon- 
nected—without a profession 








be said, to whom you are most dear.” 


| 
“ Ah, Lady Augusta, were I so happy as to believe | 
that!” cried Monimia, while for a moment every ob- | 


stacle, every fear, every doubt disappeared, and her heart 
‘heat with the rapture of being beloved; “ But T do, I 
do sincerely respect him, even for trying to forget me. 
And now, dearest lady, I throw myself on you—you are 
my friend, and the friend of my sex; conceal the fatal ex- 
tent of my weakness; and yet, dearest Lady Augusta, 
should you ever see the anguish of a parting, doubting hour 
like this, say I will never, no, never, forget Eleenalin ; 
Lady Augusta gently 
smiled over this unconscious artfuluess—this tender 
compromise between the maiden’s delicacy and the 
jmaiden’s love; and soothed her with the promise of 
watching for her good: and as Monimia could see no- 


,. . . 7 ! 
thing of good but what comprehended the interest of her 


jaffection, she was soothed, and the sunny smiles of hope 
|dried up the bitterest tears she had ever shed. 
The lady rAncen: nd } , ~} ) 

he lady recommended that they should not meet 
jagain, Anxious to spare them the pang of a separation. 
| T will not seek a meeting,’ said Monimia; « but for- 
give me, dearest lady, if I cannot seem so unkind as to 
avoid him, should he wish to see me.” ‘he lady smiled, 


man entered, and Monimia hurried away, as has been 
l related, 
On the following day Flora came to Eleenalin, on her 


But I must not talk so idly :—) 


My best Monimia, re-| 
spect the honourable struggle of the man, since it must | 


| When Flora had for some time endeavoured to sup- 
| port a continually-decaying conversation, she rose, and 
| went to the piano-forte. “I think,” said she, “ it was 
| Prince Eugene who preferred music to bad company ; I 
am quite of his mind. If you won’t speak, you shall 
sing ;”’ and she handed Norman his favourite Scotish 
|song, “ Here's a health to ane I lo’e dear,” inviting him 
}to accompany her playing.—*« Not to-night, Flora,” said 
lhe; “I cannot sing that to-night”’ “ You must and 
‘shall sing it,” replied Flora, « after I have been so civil 
|as to tumble over all the bouks to find your favourite.” 

| Aye, come, do let us have the song, till the candles 
‘are lighted,” said Montague, “to cheer us, for I am fit 
|to go to cry.” 

The air was jacobite. Norman sung all these airs, 
jand sung them well; and when thus urged, the associa- 
jtions he had formed with that song, made him fancy far- 
|ther refusal indelicate. The eyes may be cast down— 
‘the countenance averted—but the lover’s voice is the 
immediate and uncontrollable organ of his soul, vibrat- 
ling to its every movement. Yet Norman got over the 
|first stanza of his song with little difficulty, though the 
\illusion was even then beating at his heart; but at that 
‘beautiful and impassioned exclamation, “It’s sweeter for 
|the despairing,” every nerve thrilled, bis voice shook, 
and its passionate intonations uttered the language of 
ihis soul. As he stood Jeaning on Flora’s chair, his 
downcast eye caught the wandering, agitated glance of 
Monimia. Blushing and trembling, she shrunk beneath 
that wild, sad, but momentary gaze; and, unable to sup- 
|port himself, he sat down, leaning his forehead on his 
arm. “ Bravo!” cried Flora; “ you have excelled your- 
self—go on.” Norman durst not trust his voice at that 
;moment with a denial, and in a low and fluttering tone 
he murmured— 


“T can guess by the dear angel smile, 
I can guess by the love-melting e’e, 
But why urge the tender confession, 
’Gainst Fortune’s fell, fickle decree ?” 


There was one stanza in this song, beautiful though 
it is, which the delicacy of Norman’s nature forbade 
him to hazard in the presence of any woman, far less in 
hers whom he loved. So his painful task was finished ; 
and he never once looked up, till he heard the footstep 
of Monimia stealing over the carpet. He saw her face 
streaming with tears, and quickly averted his eyes. 

In a few minutes she returned with apparent com- 
posure: nor had any one, save Norman, perceived her 
absence ; for Flora was still playing, and Montague had 
gone to sleep. 

«“T can never hear that last exquisite effusion of un- 
fortunate genius, and think of the scene which so soon 
followed, without very painful feelings,” said Monimia, 
trying to apologise, or rather account for her emotions. 
“ Besides, my feelings have been so various!y agitated 
these two days, with the bustle of preparing for travel- 
ing, I mean, that am sadly nervous; which is rather 
unfortunate, too—for hitherto I have been almost as 
lucky as the old lady who was born before nerves came 
into fashion.” 

“Eh, nerves!” said Montague, rubbing his eyes; «I 
assure you I am become nervous myself; and no won- 
der, considering what I have suffered, and still must 
suffer, left alone in this horrid country. Were it not for 


ture of Monimia was the cause of universal regret;)way to pay a farewell visit to her friend, and insisted | one thing, that vile farm, one post-chaise should take us 
Moome lamented, and Hugh mourned ; Montague, by |that Norman should accompany her to Dunalbin. He /all, I can tell you;” and he almost wept at the thought 


turns, fretted and expostulated ; and the lady of Castle- 
bane forgot Maria iv concerns more momentous. “ Do 
I owe this stroke also to Ursy ?” thought she, when in- 


“Tf you wish it, 
my dear Norman,” said his indulgent friend. « Can 


jfaintly refused, while he consulted the eyes of the lady, jof his forlornness. 
bam if he wished her to bid him go. 


« T shall soon return, you know,” said Monimia, with 


jaffected cheerfulness; “and then you will all have 


telligence was brought that a superior female domestic! you doubt that?” replied Norman, in a tone of tender |Jearned to value me, and prize me as you ought.” 
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« You need not go for that,” replied Montague, in a 
husky voice; “ you need not go for that, I say; we all 
love you enough already. But don’t tell me of eed 
coming back. Who would leave London for this poor) 
place, afier knowing it, unless they had a farm going to| 
ruin?” “Or a brother they love,” said Monimia ; and 
cbe added, turning to Norman, “ You, perhaps, vecol-| 
lect the interesting anecdote of the Otaheitean, so gene-| 
rously received in England, when about to leave it for a| 





dearer land :—* No horse there—no cow,’ said poor| 
Qmai; ‘no pippin—no dish of tea; J always so con- | 
tent there, though.’ I am like poor Omai.” While | 
Monimia related this little anecdote, with tearful eye, 
and a shaking voice, she had involuntarily turned to! 
Norman. Her words spoke hope and comfort to his} 
heart, and he ventured to press the snowy hand extend-| 
ed towards him as the pledge of sincerity; and then, | 
alarmed at his own presumption, turned away. With | 
woman’s quick, intuitive sense of propriety, or rather | 
with that rapidity of reasoning which arrives at just, 
conclusions without appearing to travel over the preli-| 
minary steps—with that address which in the artful is, 
art, but in the ingenuous seems the simple instinct of 
modesty—Monimia had laid her hand also in Mon-| 
tazue’s ; while he blubbored, “ Well, we shall see that. | 
I never yet knew you worse than your word; though it | 
is not in nature to prefer this wilderness to England—I 
feel that myself.” 

Twilight was now gradually advancing, and it became 
necessary to cross the lake ere darkness set in. Flora 
withdrew to adjust her dress for the voyage, and Mon-_ 
tague was called out to speak: with his shepherds. | 
Leaning on a distant casement, Norman stood trying to, 
summon the fortitude necessary to repeat that litle word | 
“farewell.” The footstep of Flora was heard desceni- | 
ing the stairs; he abruptly advanced, and bowing, mur- | 
mured, “Then farewell!” God bless you!” said, 
Monimia, stretching out her hand, and averting her | 
overflowing eyes. “God for ever bless you!” repeated | 
Norman, in an emphatic voice, as bending on one knee | 
he for a moment rested his lip on that precious little 
hand; and then springing up, he again bowed, and pre- 
cipitately fled towards the beach. 

Before Flora joined him, he had regained the mastery 
of his feelings; but when she talked of seeing Monimia 
again on the morrow, he felt that he wouid never, never) 
sec her more; and his heart sunk into that chill, dark | 
void which overwhelms the stunned spirit, when those 
we yesterday saw blooming in health, sparkling with 
vivacity, and glowing with generous affections, are to- 
day swept from our sight, cold, inanimate, and hidden 
in the earth. 

But the mind of Norman, habitually influenced by a 
lively sense of its immortal and accountable nature, 
could not long remain in prostrate imbecility. He had 
lost, probably for ever, the dearest hope which ever 
taught a young heart to thrill with rapture ; but he still 
had duties to perform, faculties to improve, and ailec- 
tions to cherish; and in their unremitting exercise he 
sought peace, and gradually recovered happivess. 

The arrival of a servant from Dunalbin, on the fol- 
lowing morning, with a variety of books and papers 
which Monimia had left in charge to the lady, announced 
her departure, and condemned her friends to sorrow. 

“Och, hone! och, hone!” cried Moome, raising her 
apron to her eyes; “ we are not alone who shall regret, 
her, and that heightens my own sorrow.” 

«“ Hers was the heart to call down the blessing,” said | 
the piper, coughing to conceal his tremulous voice. | 

«“ She is indeed an admirable young creature,” said 
Lady Augusta; “so feeling, yet so reasonable—so in- 
dulgent, yet so just—blending the gaiety and enthusi- 
asm of youth with the wisdom of age: never have I 
met with a young character so happily tempered—so_ 
many useful virtues adorned by so many fine accom- 
plishments: pity, indeed, that Monimia should waste 
her sweetness in a desert. The world has need of her.” 

« And so tender, so sweet,” added Flora, weeping 5, 
“her heart overflowing with sympathy to every human 
thing. Ah! we shall never, never see her like again.” 
Norman alone was silent. 

« And hers was genuine unaffected sympathy,” said | 


|@ watery eye, nor a squeamish ear. 
| animating principle ; grounded in reason, uniform in its 
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lady, as a mistress and a squire were to the knights of 
chivalry. They are to fashionable females what religion 
was to the fanatics of the past age. As it is impossible 
for any creature to exist in eternal fervours of devotion 
or of feeling, canting was the supplement in their times, 
as whining isin ours. I loved Monimia, because she 
was pious without cant, aud tender without whine. She 
pessessed the reality, and needed not the counterfeit.” 

«“ Are there then two kinds of pity,” said Flora, “ or 
is there any harm of weeping at a tale of distress 1” 

«“ None, my dear girl, provided nothing better can be 
done: but the genial shower is useless, my dear Flora, 
unless industry has first prepared the soil and deposited 
the seed. You ask if there are two kinds of pity? I 
shall tell you a story—for I should like to see you com- 
passionate without weakness. selfishness, or aflectation. 
I knew a little soft-hearted girl, who shed abundant tears 
over the shocking details of the man-trade. I told her 
how she might befriend the poor Africans; and though 
a lover of sweets, she hercically abstained from sugar, 
and exhorted all her companions to do the same.” Flora 
smiled and blushed, for she was that little girl. «It was 
little,” continued the lady, “ but it was all she could do, 
and it proved her compassion, genuine and unaffected. 
Engaged in the trade was a Captain , sald to be 
one of the most humane men concerned in it. One day, 
in the middle passage, he heard a poor African bewail- 
ing her captivity and misery in a song of such heart- 
rending pathos, that his feelings were powerfully affected, 
and he was compelled to have her flogged into silence. 
Here was feeling, Flora. We could drag that miserable 
mother from all that affection holds most dear, consign 
her to unheard of cruelties, and finally sell her as a 
slave—but his feelings could not stand her song; the 
lash compelled silence. Was not that man humane, 
Flora ?” 

«“ Oh, no! a base hypocrite,” said Flora, in a glow 
of youthful indignation. 

«“ Surely no hypocrite,” returned the lady, smiling at 
Flora’s heat. “ Well, akin to Captain : 
ings, is that fine-lady sensibility which recoils from the 
misery it would rather forget than remove—that barren, 


s feel- 


| sickly, squeamish humanity—begot in weakness, fostered 


by affectation and caprice, which banishes real wretch- 
edness from its sight, and seeks out elegant distresses 


for the indulgence of its natural selfishness.” 


The good sense, benevolence, and active spirit of 


Monimia, had shed sweet influence round her, during 
her short residence in the country, and never was the 
departure of even a native Higilander more deeply re- 
gretted. Her humanity neither dwelt in sickly nerves, 
It was an active, 


} 


| Operation, resolute in its purposes, not soon disgusted, 


and never disheartened. he character of the Hligh- 

landers, influenced by great respect for rank, and habitual! 

confidence in the wisdom and goodness of their supe- 

riors, had been considerably favourable to her views ; 

yet even among them, there was prejudice to remove, 
we 


|ignorance’*to instruct, and many serious difficulties to 


obviate, The proud were jealous of whatever savoured 
of interference, the suspicious saw seliish design in 


every attempt to serve them; and the most numerous 





| class, the lazy and the idle, still debased by the dregs of 
ancient feelings of vassalage, chose rather to depend on 


their talents for flattery, than on an industrious exer- 


ition. But when it was perceived that no system of 


troublesome interference was meditated, and that they 


jonly who assisted themselves, were permanently bene- 


fited, half the difficulty vanished, and time promised the 


‘removal of all that remained. 


The generous elevation which characterised the mind 
of Monimia, her strong sense of the natural dignity of 
man, and of his original equality in every noble attribute 
and privilege of humanity, made her intercourse with her 
lowly neighbours depend en principles widely different 
from those which sometimes regulate the charities of 
very respectable persons. She had hitherto fortunately 
escaped that rage for legislating, controllingzand direct- 
ing, which frequently seizes on the best minds, and too 


often counteracts their benevolent designs, by exciting 


that pardonable jealousy which impels an untaught but 
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recommend it ;” had never yet been found on her lips; 
nor had she ever discovered the puerile impatience of a 
child, who plants a bean, drenches it with water, hovers 
continually around it, calls on his companions to admire, 
and the next half hour digs it up to see, “ why it is not 
growing ?”’ 

A limited command of money had taught her extreme 
caution in its distribution; and called into exercise that 
vigorous penctration which enabled her to comprebend 
the great interest, and the minute details of a life very 
remote from her immediate condition, and to appropriate 
her benefits with a discrimination which doubled their 
nominal value. It would, however, be too much to ex- 
pect that a young and gentle hearted woman should have 
studied Smith and Turgot before she ventured to open 
her purse, and obey the spontaneous impulse of compas- 
sion, warming at the appeal of misery. Yet was Mo- 
nimia much less the giver of gold than the redresser of 
less the patroness than the friend of her neigh- 





wrongs 
bours. 

She had been told by him who formed her mind to 
goodness, and her heart to love, that nothing is better 
calculated to pauperise and degrade the spirit of a free 
people, than wresting from them in taxes, and giving 
them back in charity ; so she was happier to see educa- 
tion training to habits of industry, caution, and foresight ; 
and good laws securing to the working man the entire 
enjoyment of his hard earned gains, than charitable es- 
tablishments and casual benefactions, however splendid 
and liberal. 

But the wretchedness she could not remove she sought 
to alleviate; and as her conduct was actuated by the 
purest and simplest motives, discouraged every expres- 
sion of that spurious gratitude which money excites at 
the peril of destroying the native independence which 
Monimia admired as the peculiar charm of the Highlander, 
and valued as the surest pledge of all his hardy virtues. 
Disdaining from her inmost soul that cringing homage 
that marks the sordid compact between affluent vanity 
and indigent baseness, she endeavoured to knit the social 
band which links the different classes of the same great 
family, in a manner more wise and generous: end her 
gifts were the reward of merit, or the offering of friend- 
ship, not the humiliating boon which abject misery extorts 
from revolting, contemptuous, disgusted pity. Often 
with satisfaction infinitely greater than was ever derived 
from being hailed the benefactress, the Lady Bountiful of 
a whole tribe of those lazy and importunate sycophants 
who hate the giver, while with insatiable avidity they 
seize the cift—often had Monimia gazed on the sun-burnt 
face of a young Highland girl as it glowed with the 
honest exultation of nature, when on coming to the castle 
to gather the first fruits of industry, her heart beat with 
the united pleasures of usefulness and generosity. Heed- 
less, almost forgetful of the person who bestowed a re- 
ward, which was chiefly valued as it was due to her 
merit, the young Highlander appeared only to anticipate 
the joy of relieving the wants, or contributing to the 
comforts of an aged mother, a widowed sister, or a be- 
loved kinswoman—a joy enhanced by the ennobling con- 
sciousness that personal independent industry was its 


source. 
For the aged, the orphan, and the infirm, Monimia 
had a small but undecayving fund. Yet even from these 


she received little gratifying services, rare plants, varie- 
ities of heath, rude dye-stulls, or wild berries; for like 
Yorick, she never dropped a sen into the hand of a poor 
man without taking a pinch from his box ; and like Yo- 








rick’s, her last act was more esteemed than the first. 


The approaching winter was the last which Norman 
was to spend in inactivity, and he diligently applied to 
study, for the double purpose of forgetting the past and 
preparing for the future. But even in the most ab- 
stracted pursuits the master feeling of his soul found 
scope, and a thousand lover-like devices multiplied around 
him the idea of Monimia. ‘The letters composing her 
name were employed instead of the .7°s and B’s used in 
demonstrating mathematical propositions ; and whenever 
he took up his pencil to form a diagram, involuntarily 
he traced her features with the exquisite delight we feel 
when the images hid in our hearts spring up under our 


the lady. “Softness and humanity are so peculiarly the | honest spirit to spurn even a good which is forced on its creative fingers. 


attributes of refined women, that delicacy and affability | 
are become as necessary appendages to a modern fine! 


acceptance. The phrases, “ My good woman I must) 





have you do this; Lady *s poor do it—the society 


“T am truly at a loss to know what property of the 
‘triangle vou find in the waving lines of Mrs. Montague’s 
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face,” said Lady Augusta, one day as she looked over his! medium of all her enjoyments. Its tranquil elevation jaddressed it to some unknown person, and laying jt 
shoulder. placed her far beyond those trivial cares and petty neces-| calmly aside, proceeded to the performance of her eys. 


“One must always be scratching at something you sities which harass the selfish and the groveling. Ex-|tomary devotions. In the elevated sentiment of glorioys 
know,” replied Norman, blushing like a girl, and rubbing empt from cares, hopes, or anxieties for herself, she was immortality, which at this moment stamped the count. 
out the sketch. “ And I have often so lively a recollec- still vulnerable through her affection for others. Her nance of Lady Augusta with a divine character, in tly 
tion of that face. Yet I often forget it too,” added he regard was fixed on the child of her benevolence, and for enthusiasm of devotion which beamed from her eyes, 


hastily, « and the more I think of it, the more confused him she now trembled. Norman bebeld heaven revealed, and the pure and holy 
my ideas become.” Lady Augusta could easily believe Norman could not fail to perceive her feelings, and spirit returning to the bosom of its Creator. With a 
this. even to trace them to himself.“ She scans my thoughts,” slight sensation of trembling he threw himself on the bed, 


“ That is, I presume what artists call a study,” said! said he,—* she anticipates the punishment of my pre-) While his soul caught the inspiration of hers, he shrunk 
she in a tone almost ironical. “It is one evident advan-| sumption, She pities me, and I have need of pity ;| from intruding on the hallowed privacy of her sublime 
tage of mathematics, that they lead to no confusion of| though even from her I know not how to receive it.” piety. 
ideas.” Norman lowered his head, and again began to} It was on one of those evenings she informed him that} And now came the hour of bitter retrospection, for 
prove that the triangle MON was equal to the triangle Hugh was to make a journey to the Low-country about, Norman now comprehended the motive of this sudden 
MIA. some trifling business. A journey undertaken by Hugh) journey. To administer to the necessities of a friendless 

Youthful ambition owns no stimulant more powerful! in the depth of winter could be about no trifling business. orphan, whom her benevolence had rescued from igno- 
than ardent attachment; and when the devoted mind, He immediately connected it with the letter, the illness| rance, and reared to an existence destined to embitter 
catches its impulse from superior excellence in the be- | of the lady, the anxiety which sometimes suddenly knit-| her own, Lady Augusta surrendered the last vestiges of 
loved being, it can feel none more pure. It is this that! ted her brow, and the pensive looks she cast upon him-| her family magnificence ; and sacrificed all the nice and 
creates and fosters that generous and gallant spirit which) self. He ventured to enquire farther, for in this little inscrutable affections which consecrate and endear eveu 
may be called the chivalry of nature—more reasonable family there had hitherto been no mysteries, but the lady the inanimate symbols of our departed happiness. The 
in its origin than what flows from heroic institutions, as| evaded his question, and he went to Moome’s hut to in-| mind of Norman revolved round this single idea till the 
lofty in its tendency, and altogether exempt from its | terrogate the piper. Hugh sat forlorn and melancholy,| exaggeration, naturally produced by violent emotions, 
manifold affectations and fopperies. Lady Augusta leaning his head on his hands, and resting these on the) made him see the suflering of Lady Augusta extreme, 
wished rather to modify than eradicate the ambitious as- | bed. |and himself its cause. ‘The ease in which he had hitherto 
pirations of Norman—rather to discipline than subdue, « Norman, darling,” cried Moome, who was trying to been maintained abridged then the comforts of her he 
that rapture of Jove, which, in his mind, seemed identi-| scold Hugh out of his intended journey, “ did you hear! would have died to serve. He supinely counted over tle 
fied with the enthusiasm of excellence. the folly of the piper; going to the Low-country, and the! idle hours of an ignoble life, and basely beheld her strip- 

Notwithstanding her salutary warnings against “ dis- ground covered with snow ; I believe myself he is mad.” | ping herself of those mementos of affection preserved amid 

traction of ideas,” reveries of glory and distinction in-| Hugh was ever sufficiently communicative of his own) all the vicissitudes of time and fortune. 
sensibly mingled with his severest studies, connecting affairs, but on this occasion he was obstinately silent;| The musing of many sleepless hours was followed by 
the laborious present with the happy future, and soften- and Norman, impelled by very powerful interests, urged |a rash project of leaving the country on the following 
ing the toil they promised finally to reward. He would him to unfold his business, and skilled in touching his|day. The generous perversion of a fervid mind found 
recall the bright short gleams of intelligence which he kind spirit, gently reproached this unfriendly shyness. | consolation only in its voluntary sufferings. Norman 
had enjoyed with Monimia. Her smiles had been rap- “ Will you be so cruel to myself?” cried Hugh, cough-! longed to expiate the errors he could not remedy. 
ture, but her tears still glittered to the rays of hope like ing to conceal his emotion.—* Have I not to hide it from| His little chamber seemed too bounded for his violent 
the arch of heaven’s promise. ‘Thus did love colour the herself? Has she not enough to grieve her already, and emotions. He sought a wider range, and gently steal. 
illusions of imagination, till Monimia appeared the lead- you too? Why will you kill me ?!—and me dying of| ing down stairs, wandered over the island. lt was a 
ing star of his destiny, and all became possible and easy this bad cold already ;” and he coughed again to suppress | clear frosty night. Myriads of stars were sparkling in 
to him who aspired to her regard. his sobs. |a deep blue sky, which no vapour stained, and the thin- 
For some weeks Monimia wrote frequently, short but, “ My dear Hugh,” said Norman, pressing the hand of! ness of the atmosphere gave a brilliancy to the planets, 
very affectionate letters, and some slight notice or en-| the piper between his own,—“I am sorry your cough is/ and a lustre to the moon which might have rivaled their 
quiry in “the lady’s postscript” showed that she still re- so painful, yet it becomes you; now forgive me, and I resplendence in a tropical climate. The surrounding 
membered Norman. Hearing extracts read from these will ask no more questions.” /scenery, now shrouded in universal white, was sweetly 
letters formed one of his dearest pleasures, and insensibly, “ Well don’t, for it would go to my own heart to re-| sleeping in the moonlight, save where a heavy mass of 
the time flowed on till the month of December; when fuse your dog, if you had one; my poor Luath would! shadow marked the abrupt outline of the breaks and de- 
the sudden and violent indisposition of Lady Augusta have been my companion,” and Hugh was seized with/| files of the mountains. Fantastic frost-work, pendent 
banished every other consideration, and plunged her another fit of coughing. Norman spent this evening} from every rock and shrub, glittered in the moonbeams 
family into great sorrow and alarm. with the piper, making a generous effort to inspire him) like the enchanted creation of oriental fancy. This ro- 
Flora hastened to Eleenalin on the first summons, with the hope he wanted for himself; for though Hugh} mantic scene was beautifully reflected in the lake ; and 
and shared in every filial care and tender solicitude of concealed the cause of his distress, its effects were pain-! Norman, looking above and bencath, seemed to stand in 
Norman. fully conspicuous. the centre of a transparent globe. On such nights the 
The life of Lady Augusta was protracted, as if to ree Since the indisposition of the lady, every trifle awa-| innumerable wild-fowl, driven from northern regions by 
ward their affection and assiduity. She gradually reco- kened the anxic ty of Norman; and when he retired on! the severity of the season, delighted to plunge through 
vered health, and to appearance cheerfulness; but Norman this night he perceived that she was not yet gone to rest,| the sparkling tide in wanton gaiety, as if, shunning the 


fancied he saw more deeply. He could not help con- as alight gleamed below the door of her chamber. Alarm,) eye of man, they threw themselves on the protection of 


necting her iflness with a letter which she had received, or perhaps a slight feeling of curiosity, made him peep) nature. Their lively cries, as they dashed out into the 
and as Monimia had since been silent, a vague fear took through the glass of a locked up door, which had once} lake in pursuit of each other, were all that cisturbed the 


place of his late blooming hopes; and his mind, still connected their sleeping rooms, and he saw her writing. | deep repose of this wild landscape. But the mind of 


agitated by the danger of the lady, sunk into the despon- Seldom had he seen her so engaged, and now her hand Norman was reither in unison with the images of repose, 
deney natural to a sick chamber, caught its gloomy hue shook as much from the tremor of her mind asthe weak-| nor of enjoyment. Restless and agitated he wandered 
from dim-seen evils which threatened it. Yethe suffered ness of her nerves. From time to time she stopped and! about, while the very necessity of forming an instant 
in silence; and the absence of no care, attention, or soli- raised her eyes to heaven, as if imploring its aid in the) resolution deprived him of the power. He at last be- 
citude ever evinced that his thoughts strayed beyond that performance of a painful duty, and then recommenced | came so cold that he was forced to take refuge in Moome’s 
apartment of his sick friend. Often while supporting | her employment. | hut, for he saw that she was not yet gone to rest. 

the lady across the chamber in her first feeble attempts to When she had finished her writing, she unlocked an) Surprised, but pleased with so late a visit, she courte- 
walk, would Flora gaze with glistening eyes on the in- ancient cabinet which stood in her chamber, and from its ously presented him her favourite stool of bent ropes, 
teresting pair. The tall and finely formed figure bend- most secret compartments took out a small box, on which | fashioned somewhat in the form of a bee-hive, and light- 
ing with the most lively filial solicitude, the blooming she gazed for a few minutes, as if fearful to look on its ed a torch of the last wrecks of the Sylva Caledonia. 
youthful countenance now expressively revealing watch- contents, Her eloquent features swiftly conveyed her) « You see, dear, the way I sat was to finish the worst- 
ful tenderness, and now energetically denoting the varying! feelings to the unseen spectator; and when she drew! ed ere Hugh went. It would be a poor thing if he went 
emotions of fear, hope, and joy; or mantling with an forth the glittering relics of her former splendour, Norman | so far empty-handed. So I sent a blue cheese, and this 
animated glow when quick-sighted affection had antici-| had already anticipated the event. Among several an-! to poor Morag, at the cotton mills, for stockings to her- 


pated any latent wish, heightened by contrast the mild, tique trinkets he perceived the miniature portraits of a! self and the childer.” 





pale, sorrow-lixed features, and ruined grandeur of form) gentleman and a child. Many years had rolled by since; You are always a kind considerate Moome,” said 
which distinguished her who fondly leaned on his arm, the lady had trusted herself with the sight of these loved’ Norman, 
sometimes pausing and gazing on him with a melancholy | resemblances; even yet a single tear trickled down her, « Sure, darling, you know Morag is a Macalbin ?” 


look of blended love, pity, and anxiety, Norman had furrowed cheek, as the dim images of past times stole replied Moome, astonished to hear so simple an action 
seldom seen the meek serenity of that countenance dis-| over recollection. “IT shall go to them, but they cannot pompously rated. “ But did you not hear, darling, how 
played by any emotion save that of benevolence or com-| come to me,” whispered she, as for the last time she in- Miss Ursy is at the castle? She is a fine maker of good 
passion. ‘The former brightened her features with the | dulged the melancholy luxury of gazing on her husband | things, you know, and they say the churl is very good 
tempered joy of a superior being, and the latter moulded and child. Norman started at the unexpected sound of to himself.” 

them to that celestial expression which might characterise her voice, and when he looked again he saw her quietly) A person at once gluttonous and inhospitable seemed, 


the guardian spirit of the just. The mind ef Lady Au-| disengaging these portraits from their rich settings. She; in Moome’s estimation, to touch on the very acme of 
gusta had long heen the organ of all her wants, and the| made up a small packet of the jewels scattered about, vileness. “A poor creature, indeed, to fill the place of 
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the darling who was before her ;—God forgive me! she 
isa country-woman of mine, too. But did you hear, 
my jewel, what the sweet creature said to myself in the 
letter? Sure we shall get another soon,—but I have 
known the Low country spoil as warm a heart as ever 
peat. How long is it now, Norman, darling !” 

« Four weeks,” replied Norman, sadly. 

« Aye, so it is: the very day Hugh tore his cassoc 
Fhelping the Altlarich people with the cow that bogged. 
When I began to scold, he held up the Ictter, poor 
Hugh !—Bat is it not very long, dear?” Norman rose, 
and unable to answer, walked to the door, where Moome 
courteously followed. 

The moon was sunk, and the night was now cloudy 
and dark; but on turning to the northwest, what a spec- 
tacle of grandeur met the gaze of Norman! The wavy 
coruseations of the northern Aurora were undulating 
over half the hemisphere. Quivering, flashing, uniting 
and again starting away in fantastic shape, and tinted by 
every aerial hue :—now blazing forth in vivid flame, and 
now swallowed up in darkness—their rapid transition 
mocked the eye of the gazer. Wrapped in silent admi- 
ration, Norman contemplated these magnificent fire- 
works of heaven, while Moome drew presages of the 
weather. 

The “ merry dancers” afforded her little amusement, 
but she oracularly predicted very good or very bad wea- 
ther, after so brilliant a display of the northern lights ; 
for the experience of fourscore years had taught her to 
admit no medium, and she trembled for her “ poor 
Hugh.” : 

« Do you remember, dear, but sure you cannot, when 
alittle babe, you cried to catch the streamers, and would 
not sleep till we promised to give them to you to-mor- 
row ?” 

«Always the fool of to-morrow,” said Norman, 
shaking his head, and at the same instant he started at 
secing the shadow of a man gliding along the waters of 
the bay. The figure, as if alarmed at the sound of 
voices, retired behind a cliff, whither Norman ran, fear- 
less and impatient. When darting round it, a man sud- 
denly advanced, and Norman saw and_ recognised 
“ Hector the Hunter !” 

“Norman of Dunalbin!” exclaimed the spectral 
figure, and fixing on the youth an eye, whose terrible 
expression spoke fear, doubt, horror and astonishment— 
he staggered, and fell in the arms of Norman. As he 
recovered, his features gradually relaxed, he withdrew 
himself, and looking as if his vision was turned from 
Norman to contemplate what was passing in his own 
soul. 

Moome, though greatly alarmed, gained strength from 
fear, and following Norman, now stood trembling by his 
side. 

“You are Unah of Bruachura,” said the hunter, 
sternly; “ tell me who this is?” and he pointed to Nor- 
man. 

Moome dropped a very low curtsey ; though she often 
talked very familiarly of the visionary hunter, she by no 
means relished so abrupt an interview. 

“ That, with your leave, is Norman,” said she; “ our 
own Norman, who has a great respect for yourself.” 

The hunter folded his arms on his bosom, slowly 
walking along the beach, and then entered the hut, 
whither Moome and Norman followed. 

“Oh! darling, I am all of a shake,” whispered Mooine ; 
“poor soul, God help him! but don’t, dear, make him 
angry.” At another season Norman could have smiled; 
now all his faculties were ewployed in examining the 
spectral figure which stalked before him. The features 
of the hunter were almost obscured by his matted hair 
and neglected beard. His eye alone was visible. And 
what an eye! Norman had never met a glance so pow- 
erful. It emanated at once the mildness of the maniac, 
the ferocity of the savage, and the grandeur of that 
spirit, which, having subdued itself, counted on the sub- 
jugation of all nature. His stature, seen in this dubious 
light, was almost gigantic, and he was distinguished by 
a gloomy severity of aspect, and a loftiness of deport- 
ment, which spoke the habit and the consciousness of 
authority. But the deer of the wild, and the eagle of 
the rock, were all the subjects of Hector. ‘This savage 
figure was poorly habited in skins of deer, and his feet 
were covered with the rude buskin formerly worn in the 


Highlands. 
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« Alas, alas!” said Moome, curtseyiag as he again! mated by the consciousness of some concealed happiness, 
advanced, “ that he could not live like another Chiris- and Norman could only suppress his anxiety by reflect- 
tian—Christ save him from those who have power over, ing—“ Well, I shall soon know.” 
him!” | When breakfast was ended, she addressed him thus: 

“ This is the son of Norman ?” said the hunter, bend-- —« My dear Norman, I am about to give you the great- 
ing towards Moome; “ Norman of Dunalbin! my soul) est proof of my esteem. I use no preparation in ac- 
knew him.” quainting you with a recent misfortune, for I rely on 

Moome durst not presume to contradict, and dropping your education and your principles. You know adver- 
another curtsey, she replied, “ With your leave, the sity is the test of a character: nay, I perceive you ap- 
same and great regard, and a warm heart he has to your- prehend some evil much worse than the reality. My 
self, and all of your name.” Hector placed his hand oi slender fortune is for the present lost-—that is the whole ; 
the shoulder of Norman. but your health, your talents, your affection is left me, 

“ My blessing rest with thee, son of my friend, Nor- and I still am rich—ah, how rich !” 
man of Dunalbin !” and leaving the hut, he sprang into} A load was removed frem the heart of Norman: he 
a rude boat of wickerwork and skins, and pushed into threw himself on his knees, and while his tears fell in 
the lake. Norman made a motion as if to follow, but the bosom which had cherished him, breathed out vows 
Moome held him back, and Hector waved him to be of never-ending gratitude and devotion—Lady Augusta 
gone. With the rapidity of a bird the frail vessel cut tenderly kissed his forehead; and when his emotion 
the waves, and the hunter disappeared. subsided, informed him that, many years before, she had 

“ Poor soul!” exclaimed Moome; “ but did he not withdrawn her moncy from the public funds to increase 
say you were the child of Norman!) Who but he could the capital of a young man, a native of the Highlands, 
know? Does she not tell him all? Did he not call, who had begun business in Glasgow, as a manufacturer, 
you clansman? Oh, that it were day to give her own that he might be able to educate the orphan family of his 
heart the delight of knowing it!” and Moome wept over father. For a long period his success had been equal to 
the hand of Norman. Momentary visions of distin- his enterprise and good conduct, but extensive and un- 
guished birth danced before his eyes, and banished even fortunate speculations to South America had lately re- 
the singular being he had just beheld. duced him to bankruptcy. 

«“T must be of her blood,” thought Norman, * but I “T am confident,” said the lady, « poor Mac feels 
shall die and never know how related. The hunter) it more on my account than on his own. If the com- 
perceived the resemblance. Oh, the happiness of having mercial interests of the country prosper, | hope every 
a legitimate claim to the affections of my best friends.” | thing from his skill and perseverance ; if not, the world 

After assisting Moome to convey into the hut the will learn to value, as it ought, the talents and integrity 
tributary deer of the hunter, Norman retired to his|of my Norman: and that God whose mercy is over all 
In a few minutes he heard Moome tapping his works—who feeds the young ravens, and clothes the 
«“ Lady dear, are | lilies of the field—will not, at old age, forsake those who 
Lady Augusta raised her eyes, 





chamber. 
at the door of the lady’s bed room. 
you awake?” cried she, “I have such strange things to humbly trust in Him.” 
tell you.” The lady invited her in, and she began thejas if in mental prayer, and then proceeded. 
story of the hunter and Norman. «I am neither a pro-| “ You know the sanguine folly of our poor friend 
phet nor a prophet’s dochter,’ said Moome, “ yet I al-, Buchanan led him to borrow a sum of money from 
ways said he was no stranger to Macalbin’s blood, and I; Macpherson. The motives of that artful man are now 
knew that by the way my own heart warmed to him revealed. The youth and loveliness of Flora have pre- 
from the first. For these arms received him from her) vailed over his avarice ; he demands from the unhappy 
who is now in the presence of the Highest. And did father the sacrifice of his only child, or the alternative 
she not say to Ronald, «I am going to Dunalbin ?’ know-_ of prosecution and a jail. Poor Buchanan ! the ridicule 
ing no doubt there were friends before her; and that attending his ill-advised scheme, his shame, remorse, and 
there was.” The lady sighed deeply. |disappointment, embitter his life, and will soon, I am 
“ Surely he does resemble my family,” said she ; “ but) afraid, deprive Flora of her natural protector. When I 
I am contented, I could not love him more.” understood these circumstances, I endeavoured to satisfy 
« Oh, my mother!” cried Norman, running in and that bad man, Maepherson; for I wished to spare the 
throwing himself by her bed side. He burst into tears, gentle nature of Flora the shock of learning that at such 
of gratitude and tenderness. “ What should that love/a time a proposal had been made,on which, I well knew, 
leave me to wish for.” she would never hesitate but from affection to her father. 
«My dear son,” said the lady, placing her hand on) Flora is no wife for that man; that glowing cheek con- 
his head, and gently stroking it, “why are you up so/ firms my opinion. Flora shall not be the victim of her 
late?’ Norman thought at that moment, with shame) virtues. When Hugh has disposed of the few valuables 
and self-reproach, of his insane project of abruptly|I possessed, we will get rid of the importunity of that 
abandoning his friends and his home; and now secretly | merciless man, and pour balm into the wounded heart 
vowed to her service that life her generous and vigilant of our puor friend. We shall also, then, be rich enough 
affection alone had rendered valuable. to wait for better fortune. In this little territory we may 
Hugh was in a few hours to depart, and Moome re-live very cheaply. We have plenty of fuel in the woods 
newcd her entreaties with the lady to use her authority | and the mosses—we have our gardens, our grazings, and 
in preventing the journey. During this conversation | the treasures of the lake and the moors. And Hugh is 
Norman looked on Lady Augusta with something so/ so diligent when inspired by affection! Then the letters 
conscious and sorrowful that she perceived her secret}of my sweet Monimia and our young soldier will so 
was divined, and with a grave sinile said, in French, cheer our loneliness !—for you will be gone then, my 
“Tam not so cunning as I fancied. In trath, secrets| dear Norman, and that is the only evil which admits of 
were always painful to me, so, my dear young friend,|no consolation.” A tear wembled on the eye of Nor- 
send Hugh to me, and when you return from escorting} man, but a smile dimpled his check ; for fairy visions of 
him so far, you shall be my confidant.” what he could achieve, when stimulated by gratitude and 
Norman hastened to obey, and when the piper had affection, danced before his eyes, and for a moment 
taken a melancholy leave of his friends, they walked to-| blinded him to the poverty and desolation which hung 
gether to the Ivy-clilf; here they paused. He kissed the 
« Am I never to cross this fatal barrier?’ said Nor-| hand of the lady in silence, and withdrew, while the 
habitual sentiments of respect he cherished for his vene- 


‘ 


: } tes i 
lover the aged inhabitants of Eleenalin. 


man, while his eyes filled. 
“ See,” said Hugh, “how lovely the blue smoke of, rable friend rose almost to adoration. 
our own home rises among the bare trees this still morn-| Next morning he visited Buchanan. 
ing. —Ah! Norman, did I not leave you to comfort them,)him at a distance, and ran to meet him. 
you whom they love so much, it would break my poor] quiry was for letters from Monimia, and when Norman 
heart to go on, so go home darling; the lady will be| returned a melancholy negative, she affected great anger 
waiting breakfast, and Moome scolding myself for taking and grief. Yet hers was not a grief that deeply touched 
ithe heart, and he wished that she had kept silent. 
«“ How neglectful!’ said she; “among her balls and 


Flora perceived 
Her first en- 


you so far.” 

It was in fact so. The lady sat by an untouched 
breakfast, comforting Moome by carelessly remarking the| her beaux she never, I dare say, thinks of such a poor 
hardy constitution of the piper, and his excellence injlonely place as Eleenalin. But I am so happy, for all 





walking.—She was more than serene, she seemed ani-|that! My father has given up the prophets and the 






A4 
Revelations, and all his stupid books, and is become so 
social! He sent vesterday for Craig-gillian ; they con- 
versed long in private, and parted the best of friends, 
Oh, how good a man is Craig-gillian ! and I am so hap. 
py ! though my poor father has a very bad cold, too.” 
Norman suffered her to run on; but when he heard that 


her father had sent for Craig-gillian, and saw poor Bu-|she abruptly turned away, unable (in the weak state of 


chanan, pale and emaciated, striving to support the ap- 
pearance of health and vivacity, bis feelings were dread- 
fully shocked, and he feared that the worst apprehensions 
of the lady were but too well founded, 


To be brief, the feelings, and perhaps the pride of 


Buchanan, had sustained a shock from which they never 
recovered, ‘I'he uncommon severity of the season seemed 
to shake his exhausted frame to dissolution. For some 
weeks he languished in almost imperceptible decay, till 
he was at length confinea to his bed, and Norman re- 
mained constantly with him, and shared with the weep- 
ing Flora the task, pleasing though sad, of smoothing 
the pillow of sickness, and soothing the enfeebled mind. 
The visits of the benevolent Craig-gillian were now 
peculiarly comfortable to Buchanan. In these awful 
moments, when time mingles with eternity, the poor 
distinctions of papist and protestant were lost, and the 
last breathings of Buchanan were those of a mild and 
truly catholic spirit. 

One morning he found himself a little better, and in- 
timated a desire to get up. 

« T think I should like once more to look on Ben eu 
said he, faintly smiling, and Flora prepared for his rising, 
with the alacrity of renovated hope. 

It was a clear day of keen frost. His chair was placed 
opposite the window, and the beams of the wintry sun 
seemed to cheer him. He pressed the hand of Norman, 
who hung over him in the absence of Flora, who pre- 
pared his drink. 
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|since you went from us.” Hugh smiled mournfully ; 
and when he saw the black habit of Flora, he looked in 
the face of his companion as if he already knew her loss. 

The sudden alteration of Flora’s countenance shocked 
Norman nearly as much as the miserable figure before 
‘him. The words of congratulation died on her lips, and 
|her spirits) to witness such wretchedness. Fortunately, 
Moome was not so quick-sighted. 
lbrace, she wiped her eyes, remarking there was few now 
left of his name; and then enquired for Morag and her 
ichildren, Norman insisted on the piper swallowing a 
double dose of his favourite Fairntosh ; and Moome also 


garded as a soverejgn remedy in all diseases of the body, 
and a cordial in all troubles of the mind. 

When Hugh arrived at Glasgow to dispose of the 
jewels of the lady, his office, so much at variance with 
|his appearance, excited suspicions unfavourable to his 
honesty, which were increased by the perplexed account 
he gave of himself; for he firmly resolved, at whatever 
hazard, to conceal from the Lowlanders the impoverish- 
ment of his lady, who, he was quite sure, all the world 
knew. ‘The man to whom he applied had him conveyed 
before a magistrate. 
justice, secure in conscious innocence, and, above all, 
zealous for the dignity of his clan, Hugh’s answers had 
jan air of inconsistency which might have perplexed a 
clearer intellect than that of the good magistrate, who 
|was at least as intent on discovering a rogue as in dis- 
tinguishing the truth. Poor Ifugh was easily discovered 
ito be an cold offender. One was sure he was an Irish- 
|man, (which, of itself, was a sort of crime,) another had 
|seen him whipped for stealing off a cart, and from the 
ishop of a third he had stolen a cheese. He was finally 





After a cordial em- 


administered a dram of the same liquor, in which she 
had infused some medicinal herbs, and which she re- 


Unacquainted with the forms of 


imagine that I will even mention your proposal, till oy 
business is at an end; when that time comes, Miss By. 
chanan is at liberty to decide for herself.” 

“ Then the sooner it is at an end the better,” criej 
Macpherson, flinging off; and the threats he durst no 
utter in her venerable presence, were vented on Hugh, 
who stood on the beach 

It were impossible to describe the almost frenzied rage 
of the piper when any thing that even threatened insult 
assailed his lady. In a transport of indignation, be 
fiercely and scornfully defied the power of the innkeeper, 
while he bitterly cursed his insolence; and when the 
threats of execution and imprisonment were repeated, 
without much ceremony, he knocked him down. « There, 
you dog,” cried Hugh, shaking his fist over the prostrate 
lover ; “ and I promise you twice as much the next tine 
you dare to set a foot where her scullion would be.” 

Just then, Norman, who had seen Macpherson land, 
hastened forward, and eagerly enquired the meaning o 
this scene, for Macpherson was still on the ground. 

“Only that tawny-moor dwarf, would marry Flora 
that’s all,” cried Hugh, contemptuously. 

“ Surely, Mr. Macpherson, you have not presumed to 
offer any insult to Lady Augusta Macalbin ?” said Nor. 
man, colouring. 

“Oh, no!” answered Hugh; “ Macpherson—if a 
Macpherson he be—crouches in her presence like the 
dog he is.” 

A livid hue overspread the features of Macpherson, 
| who had now risen; and with a diabolical laugh, and a 
| look of the blackest malice, he whispered—* Before long, 
you shall feel who I am ;” and he stepped into Monti 
| gue’s boat, which was waiting for him. 

The last insulting speech of Hugh was, in that coun. 
try, a more deadly injury, than the blow which preceded 
| it ; for Maepherson’s right to the name he bore was very 





« When you remember him who was the friend of committed to the house of correction, as a vagrant; and/ ambiguous. The scarcities often felt in the Highlands 





your childhood, you will not forsake her who was the 
idol of his age,” said he ; “ bea friend to my poor orphan 
giil when her father is no more.” 

«“ Witness for me, thou bright sun,” exclaimed Nor- 
man, while his eyes overflowed; “let yon gray heap be 
the testimony of my covenant, that while life warms 
my veins, I will watch over the beloved pledge of your 
confidence, with the honour of a man and the love of a 
brother.” 

“Tt is enough,” sighed Buchanan; and calling Flora 
towards him, he leaned his head on her bosom, and in 
that attitude quietly sunk to eternal repose. 

I shall not attempt to describe the grief of Norman 
or the despair of Flora on this melancholy occasion. 
When the last offices had been performed to poor Bu- 
chanan, Norman led the orphan to Eleenalin—to the 
soothing comforts of sympathy and protection; and then 
only did he recollect the silence of Monimia, and also 
the lenethened absence of Hugh. 

Another and another week of that cheerless winter 
glided on; Monimia was still silent, and Hugh came 
not; and Macpherson made a harsh and peremptory de- 
mand for his money—for Buc!anan’s property had been 
already seized by other creditors. Regret for the dead 
was now swallowed up in inexpressible alarm for the 
living, and Norman earnestly entreated permission to go 
in quest of the piper, which the lady at last reluctant®y 
granted. On the evening of the last day which they 
had agreed to wait, the joyfulsound of Hugh’s horn was 
heard; and Norman flew across the lake, while Moome 
and Flora waited on the beach. He hugged the piper 
to his breast with unrestrained emotions ; but his joyous 
feelings were chilled when he perceived the sunken, 
spiritless eye, the squalid features, naked feet, and tat- 
tered garb of poor Hugh. 

“ Hugh, dear Hugh—” said he; but he was unable 
to finish the question, and wringing the frozen hands of 
the piper, he led him to the boat. Hugh blew on his 
fingers, and took an oar. 

«“ Nay, you shall enjoy yourself to-day,” cried Nor- 
man, seizing the oars; * this ts a jubilee to us all—we 
have so pined for yourreturn!” Hugh burst into tears; 
his hitherto unconquered spirit seemed completely broken 
—he threw himself on the neck of Norman, and sobbed 
convulsively. “Oh, my own lady!” cried he; « tell 
me, is she well?” Norman assured him of her welfare ; | 
“and our Moome, too,” added he; “and your pipe—| 
Moome has kept it at the foot of her bed every night! 


the jewels were lodged in a place of security, to be given| before the introduction of potatoes, were dreadful, and 
up when claimed by the rightful owner, and all expenses) indeed hardly credible. The natives still point out seven 
paid. different sorts of roots, such as earth-nuts, wild carrots, 

« But I vowed, if they should kill me, never to tell) &c., which their ancestors used to eat; and so extreme 
your name, lady,” said Hugh; “though every drop of| was the famine attending bad seasons, that, on the coast 
blood in my body was boiling ; and I tried to curse them) and in the isles, infants were not unfrequently landed 
in English, but the words came faster than I could utter, | from boats, and exposed. Though these foundlings re. 
and I eursed them in Gaelic—and they are cursed.” | ceived the common name of the clan among whom they 
"ere Hugh wiped his brows, and then continued: “ Well, happened to be thrown, their origin was never forgotten; 
they read papers over me, and scolded me, and saw I) and many poor families are still exposed to the dreadful 
was a rogue all by my face, (though there never was an! imputation of springing from an unknown stock, and 
honester face in Inverness-shire, or else it belies me,) ‘having no legitimate claim to that name, which is the 
and sent me to prison, Thank God, they never knew} chief pride of their compatriots. Hugh, then, had 


my name, though.” 


Conscious innocence, though the sweetest palliative 


of unmerited suffering, is hardly able to sustain even an 


| wounded the self-love of the innkeeper, beyond all hope 


| of forgiveness ; and Norman, unable to blame the honest 


resentment of his warm nature, was for some minutes 


educated and well regulated mind, in a situation de-| overwhelmed with the appalling perspective before hig. 
grading to the pride of virtue; and the ardent feelings) All that he had ever felt was bliss, compared to the ex- 


of the piper were strained to desperation. 
inore affected by his ignominious punishment, than by 
the distress and embarrassment his ill success and long 


that the keeper of the prison judged it necessary to give 
him an opportunity of escape; and, naked and starving, 
he hastened to Eleenalin. 

«“ Yes, yes, you all love me!” cried Hugh, on witness- | 
ing the deep sympathy of his friends, at the relation of 
his cruel wrongs ; “ yet I was thought a liar and a thief!) 
Oh, my God ! it sticks here !—I will never get above it} 
—a thief!’ and he smiled with bitter irony. The lady 
gave way to the first violence of his emotion ; and Hugh, 
exquisitely susceptible of kindness, when thus surrounded 
by the caressing attentions of all he loved, gradually 
recovered a gentler tone of mind, though he could not 
soon forgive the magistrate who presumed to question 
the virtue of a Macalbin. 

But the joy of the piper’s return was speedily ob- 
literated ; for next day, Macpherson made another inso- 
lent demand for payment; and when the lady, with 
some effort, intreated him to have patience with her for 
a few days, he informed her, with considerable circum- 
locution, that the time, and even the liquidation of the 
debt, depended on his success with Flora, with whom he 
craved her good offices. 

A faint momentary flush tinged the cheek of the lady, 
while she coldly replied—*I think you are a stranger 


Nor was he | 


absence must occasion to his lady. When these thoughts) 
rushed through his mind he bee: so wild and frantic, | 
rushed through his mind he became so wild and frantic, 





to me, sir: and you greatly mistake my character, if you 


cruciating agony of that moment; which pictured Lady 
Augusta torn from her home—her gray hairs insulted— 
imprisoned—starving, and himself denied the power of 
averting or softening her fate. “Oh! I could rob or 
murder!” cried he, in anguish, as with a desperate step 
he hurried along the beach. 

But this was a time for decision and action, not for 
barren lamentations ; and conjuring Hugh to observe 
the most profound secrecy on what had passed, he or- 
dered him to convey himself ta Dunalbin. Had Craig- 
gillian been at home, Norman’s trial would have been 
light; but he was gone to England to see ‘an only son, 
who, after spending many years in India, was ordered 
to Sicily, without being permitted to visit his family. 

Were he to go to the Low-country to retrieve the 
error of Hugh, might not the vengeful and mean-souled 
Macpherson take advantage of his absence to drag to 
prison . He shuddered, and could not even mentally 
finish the sentence. Monimia now rose to his dark mind 
like a beam of hope. True, she had been forgetful—at 
least she appeared so ;—but now, when informed of the 
evil which menaced the lady, and through her a devoted 
family, could he, who adored her, doubt of her zeal, her 
activity, her enthusiasm, in the cause of virtue and mis- 
fortune ? ; 

To solicit Montague’s friendly offices with the impla- 
cable Macpherson for a short respite, and also to obtain 
the address of Monimia, Norman visited Dunalbin, where 
he had not been for many weeks before. His wo-struck 
features and anxious eye, too fully explained his errand. 
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“The petty pride of Montague enjoyed the humiliation 
of that “ wonderful folk,” who had so often excited his 
jealousy 5 and though indifferent to the society ef Nor- 
man, self-love was disposed to resent his seeming inat- 
tention. 

« What wind has blown so mighty a stranger this 
way?” cried he, as Norman entered. « ‘I'o enquire for 
my rheumatism, no doubt? Well, as I was saying, our 
friends will come to see us when they want any thing 
of us—hey, Miss Ursy!”’ and he winked very signifi- 
cantly to Miss Sinclair, who bowed and smiled in return. 

Norman coloured violently, and after a mental strug- 
gle, replied —* If I have not been able to do myself the 
honour of enquiring for you so often as I wished, you 
know how sadly I have been engaged of late.” 

« Aye, true—Buchanan, poor man. 


own time of life, 1 think.” This was said in a grave 
tone; but he briskly added—< Well, but I hope you 
found your Christmas venison good? Thank you, too, 
for the haunch that came to Dunalbin—hey, Miss Ursy ?” 
and the lady with whom he had so good an understand- 
ing, foreed a laugh at this master-stroke of wit. 

«Ts it possible !” exclaimed Norman ; but he checked 
himself, and replied—“ The Christmas feelings of Elee- 
nalin have been little in unison with festivity, Mr. Mon- 
tague.” 

This was said in a tone of such heartfelt grief, that 
his “ plain and pleasant” host appeared somewhat soft- 
ened ; and as dinner was just then announced, he invited | 
Norman to take a place at the table ; but as if fearful of 
being too gracious, he added—*“ though I can promise 
you nothing of them wild geese about the lake.” | 

“You know I was aiways happy to be your game-| 
keeper,” replied Norman, mildly, « till compelled to take | 
toa more sorrowful employment. But I hope you will | 
again command my services, ior I am very idle, and have | 
no pleasure so great as fowling.” | 

« Oh, dear !—I am only joking,” cried Montague ; “ but | 
as we are so far from markets J 

Norman made the necessary reply ; and when they sat} 
down to dinner, he had the additional pleasure of seeing | 
Miss Sinclair occupy the place of Monimia. 

When the lady withdrew, Montague, as usual, turned | 
the conversation to his own aflairs ; and while the sub- 
ject nearest his heart hovered on the lips of Norman, he | 
shrunk from disclosing his feelings to a being so gross| 
and open in his selfishness. 

The smoke of tobacco, which so much annoyed Mrs. | 
Montague, was fragrance to Miss Sinclair. ‘The draw- 
ing-room of Monimia had, with laudable economy, been | 
converted into a wool-loft; and the gentlemen found her | 
successor in the smoking parlour, knitting stockings for| 
Montague as busily as if her bread depended on her 
labour, | 

“Ha! never a moment idle,” cried Montague, measur- | 
ing her work on his own leg: and Norman turned away | 
in disgust from a scene of antique tenderness. 

In the beginning of winter, Montague had been seized | 
with rheumatism: and Miss Sinclair, who was waiting | 
till some good angel should troubie the waters, flew on 
the wings of love to Dunalbin. 

Montague was formed to be the slave of any one who} 
could stoop to govern him ; and the arts which the high| 
spirit of Monimia disdained, were successfully practised | 
by Miss Sinclair. When she had for two months 

















«“ Sauced his broth, 
And cut his roots in characters; 


watched, and wept, and nursed, and fondled, and weed | 
all the cajolerie interest dictates to cunning, Montague 
became delighted with homage so new, so flattering, and) 
at length so necessary ; and kindly invited her to remain 
mistress of his family—though he never dreamed of 
marriage. But this was no part of Miss Sinclair’s plan.) 
She sighed, and blushed, and covered her face. Though | 
it was death to go, she could not remain. When sick,) 
and abandoned by his relatives, she had been unable to 
resist the impule of friendship. She had sacrificed the 
decorums of her sex, and drawn on herself the malicious 
eyes of the world, &c. &c. &e. 

Montague cared very little for all this, but her man-, 
agement, her nursing, and above all her cooking, were | 
nearly indispensable—and then he was so used to her. 
Besides he was by no means displeased to understand | 





I was greatly | 
shocked at his death, myself; for he was just about my | 


|came every moment more formidable to Norman. When 


/son to execute his threats. 


' that he was still young enough to be the hero of a tale 


of scandal; and common decency prescribed some atone- 
ment for the injury done to the reputation of the lady. 
But even to the hour of his marriage he was haunted by 


suspicions of design, and was much less the dupe of 


|shepherd, and again bounded on, almost unconscious of 
fatigue. 

On the evening of the second day he reached the 
place of lis destination. He immediately applied to the 
unfortunate merchant who had unwillingly caused the 


Miss Sinclair's arts than the slave of his own appetites ruin of Lady Augusta; and after the most provoking 


and habits. 
Norman would probably have left the castle without 
introducing the subject which led him thither, had not 


Miss Sinclair, with her usual fulsome affectation of fond-|obtain a short repose. 
Admir- 


ness for Mrs. Montague, begun to speak of her. 
ably skilled in the polite art of “ speaking daggers,” she 
gave a very lively account of entertainments at which 
Mrs. Montague was present; of the admiration she 
met with, her expensive dresses, and her love of gay 
society. 

“ Dear creature!’ added she,—’tis no wonder her 
little head is tarned, rushing at once from the extreme 
of obscurity into the very centre of London dissipation.” 

She was then in London, her address was still the 
‘same, but the task of intruding on her gaiety, with the 
distresses of the friend she seemed to have for, o ten, be- 


about to take leave, he made a desperate effort to interest 
the humanity of Montague, and the pin-maker, glad to 
hear no demand was made on his purse, promised to beg 
a few days from his friend Macpherson. 

Meanwhile Lady Augusta had drawn from the piper 
(who was not a little vain of the cowing he had given 
Macpherson) an account of the quarrel. She could not 
torture Hugh with hinting her fears, in consequence of 
his ill-timed zeal, though she apprehended every suffer- 
ing a vengeful and vulgar nature could inflict. She 
wished to prepare Norman for the worst that could hap- 
pen, but he would not listen with patience to any ex- 
pression of the very fears his own fancy was perpetually 
suggesting. 

“ Whatever that wretch were capable of,” said he, 
“would he dare, in defiance of public opinion, to—— 
Oh! I cannot think of it.’ But when he reflected on 
the character of Macpherson, sprung from the very dregs 
of the people; originally an errand-boy in the kitchen 
of the Gordons; boasting of wealth, acquired in its first 
stage by the petty savings of a cringing waiter, increased 
by the chicane and sordid calculation of one who, with 
the command of a trifling sum of ready money, lurks on 
the watch to scize every advantage from necessitous po- 
verty : when he thought of him who never east his bale- 
ful eyes on the little possessions of a poor man, without 
trying to rob him of his household gods and his happi- 
ness—who enjoyed what had been the means of life to 
hundreds of exiled Highlanders; and who, lately ap- 
pointed a magistrate, was now particularly active in 
punishing those ejected vagrants who lingered round the 
scene of their vanished joys—all hope fled, and he yielded 
to momentary despair. 

He locked himself into his chamber, and with a few 
transient fears, but a strong hope of success, began for 
the first time to address Monimia. His letter was very 
short, but it breathed the eloquence of deep and power- 
ful emotion; and its lines were blistered with the tears 
of that personal sorrow he durst not venture to disclose. 
When he had given this letter to Hugh to convey to the 
nearest post office, he threw himself on his bed, revolv- 
ing the many dreadful probabilities his fancy painted. 
All at once it struck on his mind that by an uncommon 
exertion of speed he might reach Glasgow, and return 
before the necessary forms of law could enable Macpher- 
He started up, resisting the 
idea of a fruitess journey, hastily changed his dress, and 
having left a note for Lady Augusta, ran towards the 
lake ; and before the hour expired, as he rather flew than 
walked, was some miles from the home of his infancy. 
All night he journeyed, lighted by a brilliant moon, and 
all the next day he never once halted but to slake his 
thirst at some spring, or for the simple refreshment of a 
draught of milk, pressed on his acceptance by some hos- 
pitable countryman. On the evening of that day it 
rained very hard, and he felt so sleepy and fatigued, that 
he for a moment hesitated vn the kind offer of a moun- 
tain shepherd, who courteously invited him to take his 
potatoes and milk, and straw couch, in his clay-built hut. 
« And will men, for some idle wager, perform such won- 
ders, and J, with a motive like mine, be thus overcome?” 
thought he, and springing up, he thanked the good 





jdelay, succeeded in getting back the jewels. ‘That mo- 
;ment repaid all his sufferings, and while the honest 
bankrupt tried to dispose of them, he endeavoured to 
But Norman could not sleep. 
| ‘The dream of broken slumbers represented Lady Augus- 
jta torn from her family—dying in prison, or Flora shriek- 
ing and flying from Macpherson. 

| When the merchant returned, he found him up and 
jdressing, impatient to depart. ‘The money he had got 
| was considerably less than was expected, but he said the 
j bargain was not final, and more might afterwards be ob- 
jtained. It was more than enough for Macpherson, and 
jin spite of the entreaties and remonstrances of his new 
|friend, he set off at a late hour in the evening. For the 
first three stages he rode, but after that no horse could 
be procured; and he pushed on, his flagging strength 
supported by the cordial hope. ‘The sight of the prison, 
as he passed through the country-town, lent fresh stimu- 
lus to his exhausted spirits. For a moment he paused 
to gaze on its walls and grated windows, and from the 
gloomy contemplation caught a new impulse of activity. 

Nearly sinking under incredible fatigue, on the fourth 
jday Norman reached Glenalbin, and found Hugh’s ski 
moored among the rocks which skirted the burying-place. 
While his shrill whistle rung along the rocks, the piper 
was seen hastening down the hill; and half his enquiries 
and congratulations were not made when they landed in 
in Eleenalin. His arrival was indeed critical, for on en- 
tering the house he found Macpherson surrounded by his 
servants and the officers of the law, Flora kneeling at his 
feet and imploring his compassion, Moome in the fixed 
attitude of unutterable despair, and the lady borrowing 
strength from misfortune, alternately soothing her friends, 
and struggling to.attain the courage which might enable 
her to submit to her fate with the chastened dignity which 
became her character. What a scene was this for Nor- 
man! who, springing forward, snatched Flora from her 
degrading posture, while his flaming eye sought an ex- 
planation. Put he already knew all; and taking from 
his pocket-book the precious reward of unparalleled ex- 
ertion, he tossed the bills to Macpherson, haughtily tell- 
ing him that in a few minutes he would be at leisure to 
speak to him. He conducted his female friends into 
another apartment, leaving Hugh to do the dishonours of 
|the house to the innkeeper. 

The suppressed feelings of Lady Augusta now burst 
forth, and her first felt weakness seemed to fly for pro- 
tection to the newly discovered strength of him on whom 
her age was henceforth to repose.—* Ob, my Norman! 
was not yours a cruel kindness,” said she; « still it was 
a kindness, and my heart triumphs in your goodness.” 
Flora hung on his neck, bedewing him with tears, while 
Moome vented her feeling in mingled sobs, thanksgiving, 
and blessings. 

It was not for some days, and even until this alarming 
affair was finally settled, that Norman felt his excessive 
fatigue, though even then he refused to confess it. 
Stretched on a couch in the lady’s little parlour, Hugh 
leaning over him, Flora hovering round, the lady seated 
by his side, and Moome at her feet, Norman, on this 
happy evening forgot for a few hours that Monimia had 
not yet written—that she had heard, with apparent in- 
difference, of the sorrows of Flora, and the threatened 
sufferings of the lady. 

“ Perhaps she is ill,’ thought Norman for many 
weeks, but even this agonising consolation was taken 
from him; for after the birthday, the morning prints 
were duily recording fetes embellished by the presence 
of the beautiful Mrs. Montague, or announcing her ar- 
jrival in town or her departure from it. “ Glittering be- 
|fore the eye of the public,” thought he ; “ Is this the deli- 


jcate retiring, Monimia—so jealous of her sex’s honour— 





of her own dignity ?” 
The lady, remarking the strong expression of vexation 
lay hunted after 





which marked his features as he one < 
these odious paragraphs, enquired if he had met with 
any bad news. 

* The departure of General —— for Sicily,” said he ; 


You see, Lady 


“so end all my hopes of preferment. 
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Augusta, I am destined to succeed solely by my indivi- the piper; and the maid-servant beating back his grey-| for fifty or sixty miles, which, with true Highland Jj, 
dual merit ;” he attempted to smile. This was the gen- hound, which was whining to follow. Anxious to spare) rality with regard to latitude and longitude, he reckon, 
tleman through whose interest Lady Augusta hoped to him this last pang, she called back the animal, and seat- a very trifling distance. With the local and tradition, 
obtain a commission for her young friend, and while she ing herself on the floor, threw her arms round it, and history of the romantic country through which the, 


returned the smile of Norman, she confessed that it’ wept bitterly. journeyed, he had a perfect acquaintance, and Norma 
seemed so; and to his earnest entreaties to be allowed When they landed at Dunalbin, Moome stopped at the felt no mean pleasure in listening to his stories, rhyme 
immediately to join the ——— regiment, as a volunteer, burying-place to take leave.“ Should you never see me! and traditionary anecdotes; and in beholding the yi 


she yielded a reluctant consent. more you will find me here,” said she ; and calmly added, scenes of those fabulous, but inspiring narratives, whig) 
In the meantime Lady Augusta lost not a day in re- «had it been the will of the Hocrest, I hoped that you, had charmed his childhood. 

trenching her expenses, and in conforming her style of darling, would have laid my own head there, between) On the second day of their march they diverged a litt 
living to her now impoverished fortune. Those little Roban and my child: but it was not good for me!” A/from the road to visit the celebrated Glencoe, so w, 
personal sacrifices, which she performed with cheerful single tear started to her eye. ‘Comfort yourself for known to Europe as the scene of unparalleled atrociti« 
alacrity, were bitterly felt by Norman, and loudly la- this, my dear love, though you are far away [ sha!l not —to Highlanders as a region of wonderful sublimity 
mented by Moome, whom the lady in vain attempted to be forgotten, and when I am called to your Paraen and inhabited by a brave and gentle race, who were distip. 
deceive. When Moome sorrowfully enquired why she my Faruen, I will tell your dear mother how you re-| guished, even among the tuneful tribes of their poet 
had given up the use of wine and tea, and other foreign vered her memory, and were a blessing and a joy to all) country, by superior enthusiasm for music, song, dancis; 
luxuries, she would cheerfully reply : “ Because I like a that loved you, if the power is given me.” and heroic story. 

crogan of Maolodhan’s milk better.” But even this Moome spoke very calmly, but a slight sensation of “ How humiliating that the same prince, who gallay. 
compliment to her favourite cow could not satisfy the terror and awe possessed the mind of Norman at the ly resolved ‘to see his country free, or to die in its |as 
importunate affection of Moome ; and running into her solemn import of the message; he leaned his head on. ditch,’ should, at Jeast, have sanctioned the monstroy 
hut, she brought forth the precious hoard—the little sum her shoulder, and softly repeated, “ tell my dear mother,” | cruelties of Glencoe,” thought Norman; “ for the eve, 
of many years’ savings, which decent pride had taught and after a shuddering pause, he whispered, « now let| St. Bartholomew, or the Sicilan vespers, there was, 


her, in common with all her race, to accumulate for the your prayers follow me, my dear, kind Moome.” least, the excuse—a poor one—of mad zeal, and w 

celebration of her funcral ; and entreated the lady, if she “ My blessing and my prayers, beloved of my heart,” enthusiasm ; but here, cool, cruel, perfidious!” — He rp. 
did not wish to see her die on the spot, to accept of itand cried she, fervently embracing him, and seeing the wan-/ collected what he had often heard Lady Augusta say ; 
to use it. dering, azitated glance he sent round the glen, she has-| the pernicious influence of the profession of arms o, 


Lady Augusta well knew the value of this sacrifice, tily exclaimed, “thus did he look whose name you bear,| human character, and recalling a quotation she oftey 
and could feelingly appreciate the motives which in- on that sad morning ;—but oh!—‘to the stones be it) repeated :-— 
duced it. told !’* not so looked Glenalbin !—It is the wound of my | “ Man in society is like a flower, 

«“ Who could not welcome the poverty which makes heart well to remember that day. We were then at a| Blown in its native bed.” &c. 
such goodness known to them ;” said she, gently closing shealing at Inishehomhraig (the field of contest) and the! B 
the hand of Moome; and she consented to retain the blackspald had seized all the cattle of the glen ;—we 
money, and to use it when she saw occasion, came all down to Ronald’s house in Bealachnan-creach 

It was now the middle of April, and a mild season (the pass of spoils) to make the forced-fire,t and there 
had rapidly advanced. Already were the woods, to first heard what I shall never cease to remember.” 
which Norman paid many farewell visits, bursting into Moome was now in the vein of lamentation, but 
foliage, and the sheltered recesses, round which he lin- checking her feelings, she again repeated her cordial 
gered, clothed with the primrose, the violet, and the benediction; and Hugh, gently touching the arm of 


ands leagued “against the charities of domestic lif.” 
were melancholy ideas for a young soldier. Norma 
chose rather to listen to Hugh, who was zealously whis. 
| ling that Jacobite air, known in the Low-country by the 
[name of “ dwa Whigs, awa,” as he led forward th 
horses, and to amuse himself by translating a rhyme 
which Hugh had chanted when they entered the gleu, 
i It exhibits but a faint picture of that which will never k 


snowy blossoms of the w ild st rawberry. f Norman, led him forward, “ She will always be talking | blotted out from the memory of Highlanders. 

“ Who shall gather the truit of these sweet blossoms ?”” of her own death,” said the piper, glancing at the sad-| 
thought he; but the feelings and reveries indulged in| dened countenance of his companion; “but [ am sure| THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 
Glenalbin were heroically combatted in Eleenalin; and one who has lived so decent a life, must have a decent Broad set the sun o’er wild Glencoe, 
the day so dreaded by every body, was seen to approach departure; so don’t sorrow about that, dear. As our Red gleamed the heights of drifted snow, 
with greater composure than might have been expected. own lady says, our people are more occupied about how And loud and hoarse the torrent’s flow 
Hugh’s strong inclination to have “ one skitch of the they are to leave this world, than how they are prepared Dashed through the drear domain. 


world, and one spell at the French,” had long been sub- to enter the next; though not my aunt Unah, God for- 
dued to the necessities of his lady; while his divided bid !’—Norman could not seem insensible to this in- 
heart vibrated between Eleenalin and his young friend, tended comfort; he tried to smile and to converse, but, 
no murmur indicated his latent wish; and when inter- as they slowly proceeded down the glen, he often 
rogated by the lady, while tears filled his eyes, he indig-| stopped to look back, and at length relapsed into total 


Bright shines the hearth’s domestic blaze, 

The dancers bound in wanton maze, 

And merry minstrels tune their lays, 
Blithe o’er the mountain reign. 








nantly replied, “Sure you cannot wish that I should’ silence. Yon level sun sinks down in blood, 
leave you.” | In the meantime Moome was loitering among the Lowering o’er dark ingratitude ; 

When the sad morning at last arrived, Norman rose’ ruins of the hamlet. In the course of the morning she It warns the guileless and the good, 
early from a sleepless bed, and having long wandered picked up a fairy-hammer, and gathered a four leaved Glencoe’s wo-fated clan. 
over the island, returned toa mournful breakfast. That! clover: from one of those gently swelling and verdant Each smiling host salutes his guest, 
melancholy constrained che erfulness, which is perhaps mounds, called, in the language of the country, tomshee, « Good night.”—That hand, so kindly pressed, 
more distressing to the feelings than indulged grief, w as or the « hillock of fairies.” The finder of such things is Shall plunge the dagger in thy breast, 
feebly supported on all sides, till Hugh entering in a/ esteemed very fortunate, and Moome had a lively faith. | Long ere the orient dawn. 
doleful tone said, “ Now dear, all is ready.” | Soothed, confiding, and almost happy, she hastened to sh : p 

* T suppose these are the very words and that the tone | Eleenalin to impart her good fortune to the lady. All's still !—but hark ! from height to height, 
used to a criminal going to be executed,” said Flora,| « Are they not tokens of good ?” said she, and the lady | Comes rushing on the breeze of night, 


The startling shriek of wild affright, 


forcing herself to be gay; “ And is his horse ferried?” | looked on every thing which gave comfort to a tender sae AN 
The hoarse assassin’s yell! 


enquired she hurriedly. “ Yes, darling,” replied the piper. | and afflicted heart, not only as a good omen, but a cer- 


“ My father’s mule, which thou mayest sell at Sala- | tain blessing. Is there no arm on high to save, 
manca for ten or twelve good pistoles, and live upon the} Hugh had resolved to give his young friend an — From foullest death, the trustful brave 1— 
money till thou shalt be-———” 


Es 
«Ah! Flora,” eried Norman, interrupting her; but! * When relating any thing calamitous, instead of a Or where he slumbered fell. 
when he looked up he perceived her swimming eyes and | direct address to the person with whom they are con- 
quivering lip. She caught his glance and threw herself | versing, the Highlanders tell it apart, exclaiming, “to the 
sobbing into his arms. i stones be it told !” 

* Bless you! bless you! my father’s friend, and mine} + When the cattle of any district were seized with this 
own dear friend,” cried she, while be pressed her to his} fatal distemper, the method of cure or prevention was to 


| Each by his threshold found a grave, 


Red rose the sun o’er lone Glencoe: 

| What eye shall mark that crimson’d snow, 
What ear shall list the torrent’s flow, 

| Dashing the dreary wild ? 





quick beating bosom. |extinguish all the domestic fires, and rekindle them by | Round sheal and hamlet’s sheltering rock, 
She flew to her chamber, while he flung himself before | forced fre caught from sparks emitted from the axle of| High soars destruetion’s volumed smoke ; 
Lady Augusta, exclaiming, “ When I was a little boy I} the great wool wheel, which was driven furiously round | But hushed the shriek which maddening broke, 
I could not sleep without your blessing ;—b!ess me Bow by the people assembled. From mother, maiden, child. 
—Oh, my mother !—let your blessing go with me, and) + Fairy-hammers, are pieces of green porphyry, shaped yen ae 
I wil ere ' : : : Be : All’s still !—save round yon mountain’s head, 
will go in peace. like the head of a hatchet, and which were probably 7 aaa RE I hang te tient 
< : nee oe : 9 . z ere me lood » snow-p: rez 
“ My blessing rest with thee, Norman, my dear, dear} used as such before the introduction of iron, They are ‘ i sili 


Startling, lest voices from the dead 


child!” said she; ‘The power of the Highest be around | not unfrequentiy found in the isles, and are preserved ; : 
: A deed of hell proclaim. 


thee!” She bent downward, and pressed her lips to his|among other relics with which the Highlanders medi- 


forehead ; he kissed the hands stretched over him, and! cate, or rather charm the water they drink, as a remedy | Wo for thy clan, thou wild Glencoe! 

rising in great agitation, left his home. in particular diseases. A four leaved clover is called, in | Whose blood dyes deep the mountain snow ; 
Flora ran to her window as she heard him leave the} the Hiehlands, “the shamrock of powers, or 7 But deadlier bale, and deeper woe, : 

house, and saw him seated in the boat with Moome and |'The finder of either of these is esteemed very lucky. Glenorchy, on thy name. 
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On the morning of the third day, Norman took a me-! 
lancholy adieu of his last friend, and on theevening = 
the same day, reached the borders of the Lowlands. He 
had seen, not looked at, this country, on his late hasty 
journey ; but now, as he finally emerged from the moun-! 
tains, the first glimpse of the region of commerce was very } 
favourable, for it comprehended the beautiful vale of Le-| 
ven, and the banks of the Clyde; studded with towns, and 
towers, and villages ; rich in all the graces of cultivation, | 
and smiling with plenty ; while every soft image stole 
new beauty from the sublime back-ground of the distant 
Highlands. 

All his preconceived ideas of the pomp and magnifi- | 
cence exhibited by a great city were sadly disappointed | 
in Glasgow. It was associated in his mind with nothing! 
splendid or interesting in stery; and a taste, fashioned | 
amid the sublimities of nature, found little to admire in! 
the puny efforts of art. 

Yet he was sensible that the fault lay in himself, and) 
hastened on, saying, “I shall learn to admire fine cities.” 
And when the landscape was no longer broken into ir- 
regular valleys, or bounded: by retiring mountains, but 
spread far, far around, in an endless flat expanse of tame 
cultivation, through which lagged a dark and lazy river, 
«how fatiguing,” he exclaimed, “eternal hedge-rows, 
square fields, sleek cows, and straight ridges; and this is 
the boasted Lowlands !” 

But in skirting the upland part of the shires of Lanark 








This forlorn woman was a poor widow who had for- 


too, when the spontaneous benevolence of his social | 
As her family was large she 


nature was repelled by the uncouth and repulsive man-| merly lived in Glenalbin. 
ners he perceived, and when his native enthusiasm,damped | had not been able to cross the Atlantic with her neigh- 
by the prejudice, coldness and suspicion which every | bours, at the time of the emigration she had gone to a 
where assailed him, a strong sense of forlornness, and | cotton-mill in the Lowlands. When Norman had an- 
dissimilitude to all he saw, would lead him to lament that! swered her numerous questions, he ventured to enquire 
what increased the external comforts of man should de-/for her children; some of them had been his  play- 
grade his intellectual nature, narrow his capacities, and | fellows. 
lessen his enjoyments. “ Ah!” cried this unhappy mother, bursting into tears, 
As he looked round on the numerous smoky manu-|—*« you know not what [ lost in losing my share of Du- 
factories which rose in this prosaic region, and saw every | nalbin. You know how the first years of my time of sufler- 
stream polluted by the dirty puddle of some dye-vat or| ing were spent; how much I endured, how hard I toiled, 
fulling-mill, and regarded the “ mange-rotis” of the plains, |—but my children were with me, and I was happy. I 
as at the warning of the bell they marched to labour} was so for some years after I came to this; but they 
or refreshment,—a Highland feeling of contemptuous | grew up among the crowd of yon mill, without the bene- 
pity took possession of his mind. ‘ Man cannot live by | fits of education, and corrupted by evil example. My 
bread alone!” was his indignant exclamation ; and he | youngest fell in Holland; his brother, who bore the 
recalled all he had heard of the “ division of labour,” and|name of his father—my dear Donald !—returned blind 
the “ Wealth of Nations,” with an asperity which suc-|from Egypt. My daughters,—would that they too had 
ceeding years softened down but never removed. died!” The poor woman wept the conclusion of her 
The evening of this day proved remarkably beautiful. | Gaelic story, and Norman shared the grief he knew not 
Towards sunset Norman entered a narrow lane, winding} how to console. When he spoke of Glenalbin, it re- 
through steep banks shaded by fine trees, among the} minded her of past happiness; when of America, she 
openings of which he caught many transient views of a ‘lamented that her children had not been able to accom- 
rich and charmingly diversified country ; and he began} pany their friends, that, like them, they might still have 
to feel that England did contain fine landscapes. In a} enjoyed the pride and peace of virtue. 
few minutes he overtook a train of wagons which com-| The evening was now far advanced; and Norman, 
pletely blocked up the unsocial path, and as the wagoner,|compelled to seek a shelter for the night, shared his 


and Peebles, he again met with scenery more agreeable | acting on the principle of Montague, would not step | slender purse with his clanswoman, and received her 


to his most cherished associations. 


Among the pastoral| aside to permit the king to pass, unless he chose to be| eloquent thanks and adieus. 


He who had ever been ap- 


hills of T'weedale, he again saw the narrow vale hunted} agreeable, and evidently enjoyed the inconvenience he| proached with courteous frankness and respectful interest, 


by its wizard stream; the uncultivated slope, gay with] occasioned a person bearing the appearance of a gentle-|—who had ever been accustomed to reciprocate friendly 
broom and wild flowers, and blossoming furze; the hill-| man: Norman resolved to make the best of his situation,! greetings, and all the nameless kindness of polished life, 
side farm-house, of primitive construction, sheltered and) and, dismounting, attempted to begin a conversation, | —was peculiarly vulnerable to the offensive roughness 


adorned by a tuft of trees, rendered conspicuous by sur- 
rounding nakedness. 
in observing many little traits of the staid and simple 
manners, and serious and kindly feelings, which mark 
the unmingled Low-country peasants. 


Burns, and the exquisite descriptions of that excellent] which mistakes surly and disobliging manners, and fierce | 


man, whose leist praise was poetical. genius; to the 
writings of Grahame, and to the conversation of his own 
tutor, Norman owed a more intimate acquaintance with 
the Lowland peasantry, than most native Highlanders 
could boast; and this had produced great respect for 
their virtues, and a warm sympathy in their feelings and 
enjoyments, 

It was, when traveling through this upland district, 
that Norman first heard the chime “of a church-going 
bell,” with the rapturous feelings that blessed symbol of 
civilised life is calculated to produce in minds consti- 
tuted like his. Often, during the days in which he 
leisurely wandered through this pastoral country, would 
he dismount on reaching a remote kirk-town, and gaze 
with soft complacency on the house of God, and the 
last dwelling of man; on the scattered hamlet, the smithy, 
the rude shed of the rustic carpenter; the—* thrifty 
housewife at the burnside green ;” and the little children 
paddling in the mill stream. And often would he listen, 
with earnest gratified attention, to the busy dwelling 
whence education was diffused through the surrounding 
parish, and with it all that blesses and benefits humble 
life, and gives to Scotland its truest, proudest superiority. 

These contemplations recalled a dearer land, and Nor- 
man would wander onward indulging fairy visions of 
future happiness; for though he seldom built castles, he 
often constructed cottages—and he peopled them too: 
they stood in Glenalbin—Highlanders were their tenants; 
and Monimia, she who delighted in promoting the hap- 
piness of her kind, who partook of his own indifference 
to mere Jadies and gentlemen—of his own benevolence 
and veneration for the great and majestic family of man, 
Monimia was in London, running the hackney course of 
fashionable frivolity. However the reveries of Norman 
commenced, it was thus they terminated, and a half-hour 
of enchantment was usually succeeded by a whole one of 
hard riding. 

Norman now descended to a beautiful and luxuriant 
country, and in another day was in a new kingdom; 
surrounded by unknown modes of life, a stranger among 
strangers. Here he saw a wonderful influx of wealth 
producing many artificial wants; ingenious industry 
busily supplying them, and a degree of accommodation 
descending to the lowest ranks, which he had fancied 


| tone, that the young Highlander shrunk back, 
To the poems of| amazed, and half disgusted, at that perversion of mind | lingering and tender adieus ! 


When the wagoner had gee-hoed and Dobbined for some | or chilling reserve of the people he now encountered ; and 


But he was still more interested) minutes, without noticing his question, he deigned to|he gazed after the Morag, exclaiming, “ Ah, when shall [ 


answer, but in so strange a dialect, and in so repulsive a/again be greeted by the graceful and heart-cheering feli- 
half| citations of my beloved country, when soothed by its 


This period was not so distant as Norman then ima- 
defiance, for sincerity and independence of character.! cined; for, on reaching the town where he understood 
While musing on this national trait, a middle-aged, de-| the regiment he meant to join was quartered, he learned 
solate looking woman came up, murmuring a plaintive | that it had just been ordered to Jre/and,—a kindred land. 
song. It was in the language of Scotland: Norman!This was a misfortune for which he easily consoled 
started with pleased surprise, and listened with deep} himself; and accordingly, having crossed the country to 
attention. | Liverpool, he sold his horse, and took a passage to Dublin 
in a merchant vessel. 

An extensive encampment was to be formed during 
the summer in the southwest of Ireland ; and when Nor- 
man landed in Dublin, he found that the regiment he 
sought had already gone thither. He followed it; and 
his social nature, which had languished ia the chilling 
climate of English inns and manufacturing towns, was 


«“ When I think o’ my ain green glen, 
And the hame that ance was mine, 
The salt tear dims my weary e’e, 
And my wae heart’s like to tine. 


“ Oh, why think o’ my ain green glen, 
Where the birds bend o’er the burn, 





again refreshed and invigorated amid the smoky warmth 
of the mud cabins of Ireland. Here he found the same 
language, the same manners, the same graceful frankness 
and open-hearted hospitality that distinguished his na- 
tive land. The resemblance was striking, but it was not 
complete. The sterile hills and gloomy valleys of the 
Highlander had never tempted the rapacity of the 
stranger. “ He dwelt among his own people,” under 
the fostering protection of that recognised and patriarchal 
leader it was his pride to aggrandise and his privilege to 
obey—no unknown tongue grated on his ear—never had 
The feelings expressed by this rude song, were very | the rites of a strange faith usurped the place of his na- 
congenial to those which now swelled the heart of Nor-| tional worship—nor had foreign domination roused the 
man, and he kindly greeted this poor wanderer in her| fierce passions of his nature, and inflamed a spirit keenly 
native language. <A sudden gleam of joy brightened her | alive to kindness and unkindness :—and the High!ander 
emaciated features, while she exclaimed in Gaelic—}| was wiser and more gentle than the Irishman, only be- 
“ Macalbin’s come home !—Do I indeed see a country-| cause he had been less unfortunate. 
man ?”’* On a fine evening in the latter end of May, Norman 
« And a clansman,” cried Norman, springing forward,| reached the encampment. It extended for some miles 
and catching her hand with joy equal to her own; for | along a level sea-shore, on which the soldiers were now 
the exclamation she used declared her kindred. 'The| performing their exercises. A green plain, mottled with 
wagoner now fairly stopped his horses, and addressing} white tents, gay with banners and pennons, and groups 
Norman said,—* If so be master as how you want to! of females, and of military, formed a very animating pie- 
pass do it now, as the honest woman will be passing at/ture; and as Norman approached, his heart throbbed 
any rate.” Norman respected the motive of this tardy | faster and faster The regularity of the evolutions, per- 
and churlish kindness, and he thanked the blunttwagon-| formed throughout the far extended Jine, next attracted 
er, who replied to his acknowledgments by saying, “It|his attention; and the perfection of discipline, which 
made no odds, as the woman was passing at any rate.” | pervaded every department, filled him with pleaced as- 
Hitherto he had heard only the roiling of 
a full regi- 


Or the happy days that I have seen, 
For alas, they ‘Il ne’er return! 
“ Sad, sad, an’ weary still I roam, 
I have wandered mony a mile, 
But my heart is in my father’s home, 
*Mang the hills of dear Argyle. 
«“ Now a wide, wide world is a’ before, 
And a wider roaring sea, 
But the farther I roam from my father’s home, 
The dearer it seems to me.” 








See tonishment. 
* The common exclamation of surprise used by the|drums and the firing of muskets; but now 
people of Mull still is, «« Maclean’s come home!” though} mental band struck up, and that inspiring march, “In 








incompatible with conditions so humble. Sometimes, 


that clan has long had no chief, the Garb of Old Gaul,” burst forth in a tide of over- 
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whe puree g harmony, and awakened all his patriatic en-| 
thusiasm. It was the first time he had ever heard 
military music ; 
kind of measured step, the beating of his heart increased 
almost to suffocation, and his tears burst forth in an 
agony of pleasure. At length, the music ceased ; and 

heartily ashamed of his inflammable fancy and unintelli- | 
gible feelings, Norman began to think of the future. 

Perceiving a very soldier-like young man, in the dress of | 
an officer, walking near him, he approached, and begged 

to know where he might find the colonel of the 

The officer answered with much civility, and 

also said, that as he was walking that way, he would do 

himself the pleasure to point out the tent. As they went 

forward together, they discovered that they were from the 


regiment, 


same country ; and the young officer ventured to enquire 
it Norman was the new ensign they expected from 
Scotland. 

A feeling of mortification seized the mind of the young 
candidate for arms, as he replied, «1 am not so fortunate ; 
I mean to offer myself as a volunteer in his regiment, if 
Colonel Grant will accept of me.” 

“A volunteer for glory!” exclaimed the other, with a 
smile, half-incredulous and half-satirical; but Norman 
looked so grave, that he added, “ You do well to join the 
ranks, if you wish for the society of gentlemen, I have 
at present the honour of serving wader the son of a 
tailor, and of seeing in the ranks the only son of an Irish 
chief.” This young mat had an appearance of manly 
frankness which found ready access to the heart of Nor- 
man; and he ventured again to speak on the subject 
round which his mind was fluttering. “If you are 
really resolved, and anxious to be accepted as a volun- 
teer, I am the very man to do your business. Were 
General —— here, he would be so rejoiced to hear that 
the age of chivalry is not quite gone, and that something | 
is left on earth to resemble himself, that you would be 
received with enthusiasm: but my uncle, Lieutenant- | 
Colonel Grant, is the stiifest old soul alive. Unless you | 
can show a line from your father and your mother, your | 
old aunts, and the parish minister, stating that they do 
not forbid the banns between—whom !” 

« Norman Macalbin,” said Norman, smiling. 

« Norman Macalbin and Dame Glory: be will have | 

nothing to do with you, believe me.” | 

Norman briefly informed his companion that his in- | 
tention was approved by his friends, ‘and that his situa- 
tion determined his choice, not of the military profession 
but of the rank he must for some time hold in the army. |: 
He then hesitated—his heart swelled—and he added in| 
a faltering voice, “The sentiments by which I am ac- 
tuated must, to my own mind, dignify my obscure 
rank.” 

The young officer felt for what he imagined the 
pride of fallen greatness: he said something kind and 
complimentary, and added, « Had you not best stop till] 
I speak to my uncle? It might put you to your 
hear all I have to say in your 


blushes, you know, t 
favour.” 

Norman gladly consented to this considerate arrange- 
ment; and he had not walked many minutes before the 
tent, when he was rejoined by his new acquaintance, 
who immediately introduced him to the colonel of the | 
regiment. This was an elderly, keen, rigid-looking 
man, who examined the young stranger with a degree of 
worldly earnesiness which mente the colour deepen in 
his cheeks; but quickly averting his eyes, the colonel 
apologised for his rudeness by ac omplime nt to the hand-| 
some figure of his young countryman, whom he after- 
flattering politeness. | 
| 
! 


wards received with the most 
Highland imaginations have still some mysterious idea 
of inseparable union between lofty stature and a com- 


see with what hauteur he treats Drummond: 
man of the first rank, depend upon it; and I believe | i 
iyou'll allow that I know a little of these matters.” 


Norman was apremnery with this termination of what 
had weighed so heavily on his mind, and be. warmly 


his good offices, as they retired together. This young man 
made a polite reply, and added, “The old hero did not 
ask us to sup with him. He is objiging enough to con- 


sider my we ariness of bry talkee, talkee, of his lieuten- | 
» hear bow the Highland hills; 
I hope you will | 


ants, and my anxiety 
and the Highland a are looking. 
not be less kind?” ‘Thus invited, Norman attended 
Captain Drummond to his tent; and in a conversation 
of four hours the young men made very great progress 
towards intimacy. He found the young officer polite, 


animated, and friendly, fond of his profession, and full of | 


pleasing reco!lections of their common country. 


When they parted, Norman added a few lines to his| 


Eleenalin journal, and on this night slept more soundly 
than he had done since he had left his home. 

Next morning, as he walked about the encampment, 
he found himself the object of general attention; and 
half-ashamed, half-oflended at the scrutiny he underwent 
from the officers of the different regiments scattered 


‘around, he was about to return to his tent, when he was, 


accosted by Captain Drummond :— 
“Do you know,” cried the latter, after the compli- 


ments of the morning, “that though but a dozen hours | 


in the camp, you are already the occasion of as many 
bets, and, for aught I know, as many challenges? We 


are dying to know what the devil you are, or where the | 


deuce you come from. Whether the Count ,or one 


of the French princes, the sen of a royal duke—or a de- | 


scendant of the man with the iron mask. My uncle} 


says, mysteriously enough, that he is not quite sure him- | 


self. One thing we all know, and that is, you are no fit 
associate for us; so keep your own counsel, and no one 
will venture to intrude upon you. 
I have been, I have small merit in being acquainted with | 
the composition of a mess-room. 
what singular that a man clothed in scarlet, and trained 
to glory, should be a little-minded, unmannered creature, 
such wonders are daily to be seen, Let me, therefore, 


beg of you to allow us the pleasure of discovering who 
/you are, withow: at all howe sa our conjectures.” 


Every species of deception was painful to the mind | 


jof Norman, and he was about to protest against this tacit 


deceit, when a party of officers lounged up, arm-in-arm, 
‘who were evidently examining the graceful stranger with | 
respectful but anxious attention. Drummond immedi- 
ately bowed very low, and respectfully took leave; while, 
with an air of vexed displeasure, Norman slightly re- 
turned his bow. 

«“’Pon my soul, my doubts are solved,” cried one; 
he is a 


Norman overheard this affected whisper as he passed. 
It was, indeed, intended for his ear. His cheek flushed 
with shame and confusion; and turning hastily round, 


lhe exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, let me beg of you to be-| 


lieve that I am exactly what I seem, a Scotish High- 
lande T—a soldier of fortune—for such is the simple 
truth.” 

He slightly touched his hat, and moved on; while 
Drummond and his thunderstruck companions bowed | 


profoundly, almost overwhelmed with the unexpected | 
honour done them, and each vowing that he had never | 
presumed to form a different opinion, though each was 


| Dow perfectly convinced that the new volunteer was a 
| pe rson of very grea at distinction. 


The belief continued for some time to distress Norman 
and delight Captain Drummond, who enjoyed the double 


Bred in the army, “4 


Though it is some-| 


| forgiven « one aa these 3 raw lads oubh an ‘observation ; 3 but 
la man of your knowledge in the world, and standing jy 


and as he advanced alone the line in a thanked his new acquaintance, Captain Drummond, for|the service—fie, fie! acquainted, too, as you are wit 


‘the history of the Alexanders and the Cesars, the Cz, 
|and the Charleses, to wonder at a hero following thei; 
steps.” 

‘he major was pleased to think that his standing in 
the service gave him a right to know, by intuition, gj 
that human sagacity can discover. He remarked, tha 
he had been the first to find out that Macalbin was ng 
what he spelt himself, and Drummond readily concede 
(this honour. The major bowed lower and lower, whey. 
ever he casually met the soldier of fortune beyond the 

precinets of the camp; Drummond laughed louder an) 
louder; and Norman became convinced that it was 4 
well to join in the laugh, since bad humour did him y) 
good, 

This foolish jest lasted till Sir Archibald Gordon, 
| whose regiment was attached to the encampment, came 
‘to Ireland, and divulged the mighty secret, by declaring 
the young volunteer an over-educated adventurer fro 
his estate in the Highlands. The good-natured amon 
the officers enjoyed another laugh at the discovery of 
'their own credulity, and Norman easily consoled hin. 
self for the altered looks of the mortified and sullen, 

The general officers belonging to the, encampment 
| were most rigid disciplinarians, and their proximity had 
excited a spirit of rivalship which made the camp duty 

very severe; and which completely banished the idk 
ness and frivolity that is too often found in such situs 
tions. The soldiers were usually in the field with the 
rising sun, and it often went down before they had quit 
ted arms. 

Norman entered on the business of his new profession 
with all the enthusiasm for excellence which marked his 
character; and though he was often tempted to think 
| the toil he underwent useless and vexatious, he was 


| compelled to acknowledge that it had the happy effect d 


banishing, for the time, those gloomy recollections and 
| perplexing doubts which too often haunted his mind. 

| The letters he from time to time received from Eleen- 
jalin, possessed a soothing charm ; and little anecdotes 


| Of Moome, Flora, the piper, and even the greyhouni, 
lw ere perused with the delighted interest those only cau 
feel who have wandered from the pleasures of a happy 
jand far distant home. Lady Augusta had not yet hear 
from Monimia; but she had that just confidence in her- 
| self, and in thine she honoured with her friendship, 
| which forbade all doubt and anxiety. “ We do not de 
| serve to be neglected,” said she, in writing to Norman 
“ Mlonimia is herself too amiable to forget Eleenalin; 
but we must allow for some slight abatement of enthy 
|siasm: we must give her time to call us to memory,— 
in her heart we shall always dwell.” 

Norman endeavoured to think in the same manner; 
}and during the first part of that long, long, though busy 
| summer, he heroically struggled against enfeebling r- 
‘collections ; and, in the lehoune afforded him by the in- 
dulgent kindness of Captain Drummond, applied, with 
great perseverance, to studies connected with his. pro 
fession. About this time, his kind friehd was ordere! 
| away on the recruiting service, and Colonel Grant went 
to attend a trial in another part of the island—a trial 
most interesting to military persons, and most afflictin: 
in its terrible consequences, not only to the family o 
| the gallant officer, whose fate it involved, but to the 
| whole army, as well as to the population of the Highlands 
lof Scotland. 
~ The absence of these gentlemen proved critical to 
|N Vorman ; for at this time an event took place which wa! 
to colour his future destiny. 
| Every person ac quainted with the two countries, mus 


manding character, strengih of body and generosity of | pleasure of quizzing his brother officers, and saving, as he | have remarked a strong resemblance between,a certait 


soul; and the small share of imagination that Colonel 
Grant had, was quite Highland, 
titude is indeed generally six feet high. 
had a paternal pride in the size and 


fancied, the pride of his countryman. 


Wherever Nor-| 
The hero of the mul-|man went, the glance and whisper of curiosity followed, | Scotland owes her bravest officers; both are alike poor, 
Colonel Grant | till at length he almost confined himself to his tent.| gallant, well-born, and possessed of the pride of birth. 
! beauty of his office srs) W hen Captain Drammond was interrogated, he always| Young Irishmen of this de scription, formerly found ho 


class of old Irish families and those families to whon 


and soldiers, and a very imperfect conception of that in-}answered, “ Let me beg of you to believe he is just what | nourable employment in the service of foreign princes: 


tellectual superiority which places in the mind of one 


man the force and fortunes of thousands. He was| 
therefore highly pleased with this new acquisition, After 
a few minutes of general conversation, he recomme nded | 


the stranger to the care of his nephew, and informed | ithe fare and accommodations of acommon soldier? Ti s|and directed the 


him that on the ensuing day a person would wait on him, 
to instruct him in the duties of his profession. | 


of the regiment; 


he seems, a soldier of fortune.” 

« Well, to be sure, that is one proof,” said the major | 
“but after all, would a man of such| 
rank live as he does, without servants or horses ?—with | 
‘damned strange ! 

“ My dear major,” replied Drummond, «I could have, 


‘but these times were gone, and lamentable. prejudices 
‘had now fated them to an imactivity as pernicious 1 
themselves, as alarming to their country, ‘While the 
Highlander entered life with the most inspiring hopes 
energies of youthful ambition to the 
| promotion of his country’s welfare, mutual distrust and 
aversion condemned the unfortunate Irishman to fini 





